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They look to you... 


OYS and girls look to you for help and guidance 

in their school work ... for encouragement of 
latent talents... for escape from routine into new 
and interesting fields of study. 


Westinghouse School Service and Educational 
Departments have much to offer that will help you 
fire their imagination and inspire them to greater 
accomplishment: 


To arouse the curiosity of younger students, there 
are Westinghouse “Historical Charts” that depict 
the evolution of ships, airplanes, tanks, and sub- 
marines, etc. 


To unfold the wonderland of science, there are 
Westinghouse “Little Science Series” booklets— 
that make these subjects fascinating to high school 
students. 


To keep up the interest in science, there are 
Westinghouse sound-movies especially prepared for 


Westin 


Plants in 25 Cities 
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students on electricity, electronics, and radio broad- 
casting. 


To pave the way for students to go on to college, 
there are Westinghouse Scholarships . . . including, 
among others, the George Westinghouse Scholarships 
and those awarded in the nation-wide Science Talent 


Search. 


This material and help are at your disposal—ready 
to assist you in your inspiring work of preparing 
young Americans for the responsibilities which lie 
ahead of them. 


If you would like to see samples of this free material 
. .. if you would like to know more about Westing- 
house Scholarships . . . please write to us. School 
Service, (ST-124) Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Teacher-Parent Relationships 
By Hans C Clin 


T HE teacher and the parent are con- 
cerned about the same child. If good 
will and intelligent co-operation char- 
acterize their relationships, the 
growth, development, and learning of 
the child are effectively promoted. 
On the other hand, if there is mis- 
understanding and conflict between 
them, the child is ground and crushed 
between the school and the home. 

hat teacher and parent want the 
best for the child is no assurance that 
they want the same things for him. 
Each will look at the child from his 
own point of view and in the light of 
his own background of experience ; 
hence, unless teacher and parent have 
the opportunity to become well 
acquainted to develop a sympathetic 
and cordial working partnership, 
each may feel thwarted in his efforts 
to help the child and become dissatis- 
fied with or even antagonistic toward 
what the other is doing or failing to 
do for the child. 


Parent and School 


The school in whith the teacher is 
working may be so different from the 
one the parent attended that the par- 
ent cannot understand what the 
teacher and the school are trying to 
doThe teacher must, of course, in- 
terpret the school to the parent. The 
modern school may, for example, not 
have the competitive and uniform 
grade standards with which the par- 
ent was familiar in the school he 
attended. The school of today may 
allow children a great deal of freedom 
in planning and evaluating their work 
in co-operation with the teacher. Un- 
less what the school is trying to do is 
clear to the parent and is approved 
by him, the teacher will not have his 
enthusiastic support and co-operation. 

A new form of report card to par- 
ents, may be excellent from the 
school’s point of view. The teacher 
may believe sincerely in its worth, 
but if the parent does not understand 
it or is not convinced of its value, 
his approval and support of the 
teacher and the school to that extent 
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may be withheld. “in such a situation 
the teacher must somehow show to 
the parent’s satisfaction how the child 
can be benefited through the use of 
the improved report card. 

It may be that the school postpones 
the teaching of formal reading and 
arithmetic to a period later than the 
traditional school. would commence 
such instruction. It may develop that 
the school puts less stress on phonics 
than did the schools of other years. 
Whatever new methods or practices 
the school uses, the teacher must see 
that the parent understands and ap- 
proves them if his support and co- 
operation are to be won and held. 

Reduction in the number of classes 
and of recitations that the teacher in- 
cludes in his daily program may be 
interpreted by the parent as an at- 
tempt on the part of the teacher to 
get out of work. Even if he believes 
the teacher is contributing his best to 
the school, the parent may be con- 
vinced that only by having the classes 
and recitations daily as did the school 
of a generation ago can the best edu- 
cational results be achieved. 

In this situation, the future of both 
the child and the school requires that 
the teacher make clear to the parent 
not only that the reorganized daily 
program results in better learning op- 
portunities for the child but that no 
vital material is thereby omitted from 
the curriculum. 

The contract of the teacher in a 
typical one-room rural school stipu- 
lates that the teacher will perform the 
janitor work in his school. In many 
of these schools, however, the pupils 
and the teacher have become inter- 
ested in making their school the most 
attractive and happiest place possible 
in which to work and live during the 
school day. We find pupils and 
teacher in these schools co-operatively 
planning how by working together 
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and sharing the tasks of cleaning, ar- 
ranging equipment, firing the stove, 
caring for the plants, they may have 
a school that is more interesting and 
effective than ever before. If the 
parent thought that this co-operation 
was for the purpose of the teacher’s 
getting out of work, there certainly 
would be trouble ; but in many schools 
where the practice is carried on, the 
parent understands the purpose of it 
and sees the desirable results. 

A typical parent is greatly con- 
cerned that his child shall master the 
tools of learning—reading, writing, 
numbers. He wants his child to learn 
the basic facts of history, geography, 
and the other common school subjects, 
also. “he modern teacher is equally 
concerned that the child acquire these 
fundamentals, but in addition thereto, 
the good school believes it is fully as 
important that the schools teach chil- 
dren to think, help them to discover 
and develop worthwhile interests, 
develop desirable personality or char- 
acter traits, and many other needed 
abilities and characteristics. The 
school will have difficulty in develop- 
ing this richer program unless the 
teacher is successful in helping the 
parent to appreciate these newer goals 
and their significance to his child’s 
growth and development. 


School Problems Brought Home 


Informed teachers know that m@ny 
children have been denied the educa- 
tional opportunities to which they are 
entitled. Some of these children have 
had no schools to attend, others have 
had access only to inferior schools. 

It is equally well known that ade- 
quate educational opportunities can be 
provided all children. These mini- 
mum school programs for all children, 
however, can be made possible only 
through significant changes in the 
tenure and salaries of thousands of 
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teachers. In order that many children 
may be given their educational rights, 
reorganization of thousands of school 
districts, as well as revised methods 
of financing schools will be required. 
\/ When teachers can talk with par- 
ents about these facts of needed 
changes in the salaries and tenure of 
teachers, ‘of necessary school district 
reorganization, and of _ essential 
changes in our methods of support of 
public education in terms of what they 
mean to particular children, signifi- 
cant results will be achieved. Parents 
do want good schools. They will get 
good schools if they understand the 
existing situation and know the steps 
to take to improve it. The teacher 
can help them in this if he will in- 
form theni, work with them, and 
respect them. 


Teacher and Home 


Not only must the parent under- 
stand and appreciate what the school 
is trying to do, but the teacher must 
know and understand the parent and 
the home if he would work effectively 
with the child. Some one has said 
that the teacher must learn the child 
if he would teach him. This means, 
of course, that he must be intimately 
acquainted with him, understand him, 
and appreciate him. 

The teacher who succeeds in mak- 
ing the parent feel that he is earnestly 
seeking to help the child, will have 
the good will and co-operation of the 
parent. Not only must the teacher be 
eager to help the child, but he must 
understand that the parent has hopes 
and ambitions for the child. These he 
must honor and respect even though 
he may believe that they probably 
cannot be achieved. 

The teacher needs to understand the 
parent-child relationships. He must 
know the methods of discipline used 
in the home. He should be informed 
as to the economic and social condi- 
tions of the home. He can learn much 
about these things by observing the 
child, but much more by visiting the 
home. The wise teacher, however, 
does not force his way into the home. 
To do so merely arouses resentment 
and antagonism on the part of the 
parent. His prime effort is to estab- 
lish friendly relations with the parent 
and the home. When the teacher 
respects the privacy of the home and 
enters it only if invited, the parent 
comes to the conclusion that the 
teacher is fair and square, and is not 
trying to dictate to the home. 
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As the teacher thus works with the 
parent in the home, he gradually gains 
an understanding of the interests and 
of the moral and ethical standards of 
the family group. In time he comes 
to recognize the tensions and conflicts 
in the home which are reflected in 
the child’s behavior. He may dis- 
cover that the parent is overprotective 
in his attitude toward the child, or he 
may find that the parent is unsym- 
pathetic, harsh, over-ambitious, and 
lacking in understanding. Whatever 
the facts are about the parent and the 
home, the teacher must know them 
and understand them if he would 
develop and maintain cordial working 
relations. He must, in fact, convince 
the parent he feels with him. 

In a school of more than a single 
teacher, the teacher is the represent- 
ative of the whole school staff in 
home-school relations. In these larger 
schools, moreover, the teacher has the 
assistance of the staff in maintaining 
such relations, but even in such 
schools, it is highly important to rec- 
ognize the significance of the intimate 
teacher-parent relationship that has 
been described. 


School Board and Superintendent 


The board of education is legally 
charged with responsibility for deter- 
mining the policies of the school, but 
since the board of education is the 
representative of the people, it tends 
to have the school operate as the peo- 
ple desire. People in general, how- 
ever, do not have the close contact 
witii the school that the board of edu- 
cation has, and so are likely to form 
wrong opinions about the schools. 
This is another reason why the inti- 
mate teacher-parent relationship here- 
in. described is so important. 

The board of education through its 
superintendent of schools and his 
staff may provide for much publicity 
about the schools. This publicity gen- 
erally includes newspaper stories 
about the work and problems of the 
schools. Many school systems pre- 
pare elaborate reports in which every 
important matter about the schools is 
given in detail. The parent may attend 
the meetings of the board of education 
and hear first-hand the way in which 
his schools are administered and why. 

In spite of all this, the fact remains 
that the finest school-home co-opera- 
tion. can exist only where close and 
sympathetic teacher-parent relation- 
ships prevail. This cordial working 
relationship must exist. between the 
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teacher and all the parents with whose 


- children he works. 


Parent-Teacher Associations 


From a recognition of this basic 
fact, mothers’ clubs, community clubs, 
and Parent-Teacher associations have 
been organized and developed to foster 
teacher-parent understanding and co- 
uperation. So effective have these or- 
ganizations proved to be that some of 
them have attained national status. 

The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers now has a membership 
of more than three million. Every 
state in the Union has a Congress of 
Parents and Teachers that is affiliated 
with the National Congress. The IIli- 
nois Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers attained a membership of more 
than 213,000 last year, 

The far-reaching influence of the 
Parent-Teacher Association is indi- 
cated by the staunch support given it 
by outstanding educators and lay 
leaders the Nation over. In place 
after place where an intensive study 
of the public school system has been 
made by educational experts, their 
recommendations have included a 
strong plea that the Parent-Teacher 
Association be given greatly increased 
recognition and support. 

The teacher and the parent are con- 
cerned about the same child. His wel- 
fare requires that his teacher and his 
parents establish and maintain the 
closest working relationships. The 
welfare of all children requires that 
the unanimous support of all teachers 
be given to the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, Interpreter and Supporter of 
Schools and Education. 





Local Initiative Urged 

“It is time the local associations 
assumed the work of collecting dues 
for the local, state, and national or- 
ganizations. Many teachers complain 
because the superintendent makes it 
obligatory to join these groups. A pro- 
fessionally minded teacher or mem- 
bers of an alert local association 
wouldn’t wait for a superintendent 
to discuss organization dues and ob- 
ligations—they would initiate such 
plans and put them into action. Pity 
the superintendent who has teachers 
on his staff who have to be told and 
reminded over and over concerning 
their debts to the profession.” 


—Hilda Maehling, “A Call to Action,” 
News Bulletin for Classroom Teachers, 
November, 1944 
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Education 
For Better 


Living 


Su the Postwar Wield 


Tu: educational situation today is 
conditioned by the world-wide situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves. As 
we examine it we see a world that for 
approximately a decade has been in 
a state of continuous convulsion. All 
sense of direction seems lost and there 
is only the rush of events carrying us 
onward, no one knows exactly where. 
Furthermore, as we face the future we 
realize that no matter how this awful 
war may end we cannot return to the 
customs and pattern of life under 
which we grew up. Change is follow- 
ing change, and we know we are en- 
tering a new chapter in the continu- 
ously evolving world history. 


Living in a World Community 


This means that in our generation 
the old conception of a world com- 
posed of separate nations, states, and 
communities which could live largely 
to themselves on widely different 
planes of wealth, education, and cul- 
ture has forever dissolved. We face the 
complicated problem of teaching youth 
everywhere to live together in a world 
community. School men and women 
must help each learner to seek an in- 
sight into all the meanings of this 
war -and-peace situation; teachers 
must help build a will on the part of 
all students to live up to the highest 
insight that study of the world rela- 
tionships will give them; and all of 
us must develop courage and stamina 
for the long miles beyond Berlin and 
Tokyo in building a postwar peaceful 
world. If we slip into the careless 
relaxation of the 1918 armistice, all 
our victories and all our bloodshed 
may prove as fruitless as those of 
World War I. 

The rising emphasis on the demo- 
cratic participation by all people in 
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determining the direction of social 
policy makes universal worldwide 
education mandatory. In addition, the 
rapid expansion of knowledge, the 
great extent of communication and 
transportation through the radio and 
the airplane, the more intimate con- 
tacts and interchanges between cul- 
tural groups, the greater economic 
and social interdependence, and the 
need and likelihood of more exten- 
sive co-operation among nations in 
the postwar period, all point to the 
need of appropriate education to give 
all our people an understanding of 
the emerging world and to support 
wise, co-operative action among na- 
tions. A better education for all is 
basic to the maintenance of peace, be- 
cause the understandings and atti- 
tudes of the people of the world will 
largely determine whether they will 
rely on a test of power through war 
in the solution of their problems or 
whether they will adopt a peaceful 
method. 

We must also teach our youth that 
this is a moral universe and that it 
responds to moral qualities. We must 
teach all our people that while we 
are now free to choose the way we 
want to go, that we are not free to 
choose the results of our choosing. 
Those results rest in hands not our 
own. Furthermore, the moral laws of 
the universe, written into the very 
constitution of things, are nationality- 
blind, race-blind, class-blind, and re- 
ligion-blind. We may not all be equal 
in endowment, but equality of oppor- 
tunity is the birthright of every per- 
son regardless of race, nationality, 
color, class, sex, or religion. We must 
teach our future citizens that our 
Nation’s greatest asset is not in the 
amount and quality of our great mate- 
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By E. H. STULLKEN 


rial resources but in the ability, and 
energy, and vision of our people to 
solve our own problems and to help 
solve those of others. We must teach 
that spiritual, not material forces, dis- 
tinguish a higher civilization from ‘a 
lower, and we must develop those 
spiritual forces. In this connection we 
must learn, too, that while a technical 
education may be essential to the win- 
ning of the war, it is a broad, liberal, 
cultural education that will win and 
maintain the peace. The solution of 
the. postwar problems will call for 
the best social thinking our people 
are capable of giving, so that our 
social sciences may no longer lag seri- 
ously behind technological and inven- 
tive progress. We must strive for an 
emphasis in our teaching which places 
real values upon service and recog- 
nizes him as most successful who 
serves best rather than him who ac- 
cumulates the most. While we have 
gone forth to slaughter, we must not 
come back to seek self-centered pleas- 
ures and individual gains, but to go 
forth again to heal, to restore, and to 
save. 


An International Agency 


As a necessary first step to meet 
these postwar problems educators 
must provide the leadership for the 
formation of an international organ- 
ization for education and cultural de- 
velopment. Plans must be made for 
rebuilding the educational and cultural 
facilities and services in the devastated 
United Nations, and for the recon- 
struction of education in the enemy 
countries. We must prevent any edu- 
cation which threatens the peace as 
did education in Italy and Germany 
during the past two decades. We must 
provide for the education of all for 
worldwide citizenship on a basis that 
will permit good national and good 
world citizenship to re-enforce each 
other. We must not go out to penalize 
youth because of the sins of their 
fathers ;. rather we must begin anew 
with “liberty and justice for all,” and 
we must show our faith to the rest 
of the world by applying that prin- 
ciple to all minorities in our own 
Nation. Instead of teaching a dog- 
eat-dog economy, we must find a co- 
operative basis between those who 
have and those who have not, and 
build a welfare economy in place of 
the old power economy. We must 
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remember that imperialism of any 
kind and democracy are incompati- 
ble, and we cannot have both without 
being a house divided against itself 
that cannot stand. This is true whether 
one considers it from the standpoint 
of our own Nation or that of all 
nations who make the family of man- 
kind. 

Not just any kind of education, 
however, will help to produce a world 
or nation where men and women may 
live in security, dignity, and peace. 
It is obwously important, therefore, 
that we should be as explicit as pos- 
sible in describing the kind of educa- 
tion needed for better living in the 
postwar world. Only an education de- 
liberately and skillfully directed to 
the purpose in view will make a last- 
ing contribution. 


What Kind of Education? 


In the first place, postwar educa- 
tion must develop free men and 
women. Freedom is an achievement 
and cannot be thrust upon anyone. 
No society can or will teach freedom 
unless it puts freedom into practice, 
and no society can practice freedom 
unless it learns what freedom is. Our 
schools, therefore, must teach the 
meaning of a free society, must offer 
opportunities for practicing the ways 
of self-government, and must prove 
to all students that social institutions 
are not ends in themselves but. have 
reason for their existence only in so 
far as they serve the men and women 
who compose those institutions. Such 
an education should be free and public 
and must extend from the nursery 
school and kindergarten levels up 
through the university. 

In the second place, we must edu- 
cate everyone, because an educated 
citizenry is vital to a free society. 
While literacy is the fundamental ele- 
ment of an education, and its general 
attainment is still a major problem in 
many countries, yet literacy is not 
enough. There must also be some 
acquaintanceship with the modern 
body of knowledge upon which eco- 
nomic well-being, public health, and 
informed public opinion rest. In this 
connection, the opportunities for ad- 
vanced adult education should be 
ample and should be justly dis- 
tributed. The things that all adults 
need to learn include new techniques 
in agriculture, industry, or other 
fields of economic service, methods of 
enriching their hours of leisure, the 
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management of the home and the 
rearing of children, and the contem- 
porary problems of group life. So 
that all may learn, the modern tools 
of communication—the theatre, the 
cinema, the press, the radio, and tele- 
vision—should be fully and freely 
used for popular enlightenment ; these 
tools should not become the exclusive 
or monopolistic media of expression 
of any single faction, group, or in- 
terest—governmental or commercial. 

In the third place, there should be 
complete freedom to learn. Academic 
freedom must be protected, particu- 
larly in the study of economic and 
political history. Schools must en- 
courage students to learn to solve 
their problems by methods that use 
knowledge, intelligence, and good will, 
and to reject all forms of dictatorship, 
prejudice, bigotry and hatred. In this 
connection schools must provide an 
education that will enrich human per- 
sonality, which will develop economic 
competence, which will develop char- 
acter, and which will develop inter- 
national understanding and good will. 

In the fourth place, postwar educa- 
tion, if it is to educate for better 
living, should aim to continually ad- 
vance living standards. Additional 
vocational and technical training will 
contribute to the workers’ ability to 
ledrn more, earn more, and live better. 
An educated nation always demands 
more and better goods and services, 
and an education is the best defense 
against economic hazards. Teachers 
can do much to help student thinking 
to rise above ideas of doles, alms- 
houses, and dependence. Such teach- 
ing should provide knowledge of the 
relationship between rights and re- 
sponsibilities, and the proper func- 
tions of management, labor, investors, 
and consumers in our economy. In 
the past each of these groups has 
been taught to consider too much 
its rights and privileges and not 
enough about its duties and re- 
sponsibilities to the other and to the 
Nation. Furthermore, a better educa- 
tion in the essential nature of free 
enterprise will prepare more com- 
petent employers and employees, both 
of which will. be needed to enlarge the 
usefulness of our postwar industry 
and commerce. 

In the fifth place, postwar educa- 
tion will have to make special pro- 
visions for the returned veteran and 
for those whose education was in- 
terrupted by necessary wartime indus- 


trial service. Many will be in need 
of rehabilitation services as well as 
educational service. All will be several 
years older and will have had experi- 
ences which will make their education 
difficult if they are placed in groups 
in the regular high-school and col- 
lege grades with those who have the 
same educational achievements. Pub- 
lic school systems will have to make 
special provisions to care for this 
problem because this work should be 
done through the regular public school 
agencies, and the establishment of any 
dual system of education—one under 
state and local control, and the other 
under direct Federal sponsorship— 
should be prevented. 


Extension of Educational Services 


Any study of the problems pre- 
sented above soon leads one to the 
conclusion that in the immediate fu- 
ture there must be a wide extension 
of all of the services of public educa- 
tion. Larger staffs of competently 
trained teachers will be required. 
Schools must be better equipped and 
better housed than heretofore. Teach- 
ers must be better trained and more 
widely educated in many related fields 
outside of formal studies in education. 
The program of postwar education 
will probably require by law school at- 
tendance of all persons six to eighteen 
years of age, with further educational 
facilities for many up to twenty-one 
years of age. This infers the avail- 
ability of junior colleges. School terms 
of at least 200 school days should 
be required. Additional programs 
of guidance and counseling will be 
needed. Schools must be _ better 
equipped to evaluate physical, mental, 
and emotional health. Finally schools 
must be reorganized into larger units 
of administration, attendance, and 
finance to make it possible to secure 
a wider extension of services than 
they now give. 


Better Financing Needed 


All of these things will require bet- 
ter financing by the public. Schools 
will never be able to meet the addi- 
tional obligations placed upon them 
if they are not adequately supported, 
and local support will never meet the 
need as it did twenty-five years ago. 
The state as a whole must assume an 
ever larger proportion of the costs of 
schools and the goal of the Illinois 
Education Association, at least 25 
percent, will be little enough to do the 

(Continued on page 123) 
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Your 1944 


Income Tax 


By EARL S. DICKERSON 


I. the last few years millions of people 
have become subject to income tax 
payments who previously were ex- 
empt, and at the same time an income 
tax system, the most complicated to 
compute that man has ever known, 
has been in force. The climax was 
reached in the Tax Act of 1943, which 
required using the net taxable income, 
the Victory Tax net income, and the 
forgiveness features in the computa- 
tion of the tax for the year. 

The Tax Act of 1944 has been very 
much simplified. It is the purpose here 
to emphasize some of the major points 
that show how this has been done. 

Income earned during 1944 will be 
taxed at the rates as proposed in the 
new act. Tax forms reflecting these 
simplified features will be available 
immediately after the first of the year, 
and will be used in filing one’s return 
on or before March 15, 1945. 


Collector May Compute Tax 


The task of making this year’s tax 
return may be eliminated by the mass 
of lower income wage and salary earn- 
ers by permitting the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue to compute the tax. 
An individual may have the collector 
determine the tax if (1) his gross in- 
come is less than $5,000; (2) his 
income not subject to withholding 
does not exceed $100; or (3) his in- 
come is derived entirely from com- 
pensation for personal services, divi- 
dends, and interest. 

If the taxpayer wishes the Collector 
of Internal Revenue to determine his 
tax, he will answer several questions 
on the back of the original withholding 
receipt received from his employer, 
sign the statement, and mail it to the 
collector without any payment, being 
sure to attach all original withholding 
receipts received by him. Among the 
questions to be answered will be the 
number and the names of dependents 
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and the total amount of wages or other 
income earned. 

The taxpayer has then only to wait 
until he hears from the collector. 
After figuring the tax, if any addition- 
al payment is due, the collector will 
send a bill that is to be paid within 
thirty days. If the tax is overpaid, 
a refund will be made by the collector. 

If a husband and wife have com- 
bined incomes that total less than 
$5,000, or combined other income not 
subject to withholding tax of $100 
or less and all income is from compen- 
sation for personal services, interest, 
or dividends; they are permitted to 
fill out one of their original with- 
holding receipts showing the income 
of each spouse and attach all their 
other receipts to it. 

From this data the collector will 
figure the tax both jointly and sepa- 
rately, billing the taxpayer for the 
smaller amount. If their combined 
incomes equal $5,000 or more, then 
each may file a separate return and the 
tax will be computed separately by 
the collector. 


Supplement T Tax Table 


If the taxpayer wishes to compute 
his own tax, it will be necessary to 
file a return, but such return has been 
greatly simplified over previous years. 
The regular return will include the 
Supplement T Tax Table for the 
assistance of those taxpayers who 
elect to use it and who meet the re- 
quirements mentioned above. It is the 
same table used by the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue in determining the tax 


. for those who file withholding receipts. 


This table consists of a column for 
Adjusted Gross Income ranging from 
$0 up to but not including $5,000 
broken down into brackets of $25 up 
to $3,000 and in brackets of $50 from 
$3,000 to $5,000. Another column 
called “Number of Surtax Exemp- 
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tions” is broken down into five parts 
for one, two, three, four, and five or 
more exemptions for the adjusted 
gross income up to but not including 
$2,300 and into nine parts for one to 
nine or more exemptions up to but 
not including $5,000. 

The computation of the tax by 
means of the Supplement T Tax Table 
allows the taxpayer approximately 10 
percent of his adjusted gross income 
for deductions in lieu of listing such 
items. If the taxpayer has an ad- 
justed gross income of $5,000 or more, 
he is permitted to use a flat deduction 
of $500 instead of listing the deduc- 
tions such as contributions, interest, 
taxes, extraordinary medical expenses, 
etc. If the optional standard deduc- 
tion is used by the husband on a sepa- 
rate return, then the wife must com- 
pute the tax on her separate return 
from the T Tax Table. 


Adjusted Gross Income 


The adjusted gross income is a 
new term used this year, and for the 
wage earner is defined as gross wages 
or salary less expenses of travel or 
lodging while away from home in 
connection with his employment. For 
most wage earners the adjusted gross 
income will be the total income. For 
those engaged in business, the ad- 
justed gross income will consist of 
the gross income less the expenses in 
obtaining the income. 


Surtax Exemptions 


The 1944 Act introduces, for the 
first time, a system of uniform per 
capita exemptions of $500 per person 
for surtax purposes. A husband and 
wife, therefore, would receive an 
exemption of $500 each, or $1,000 as 
a married couple. In addition $500 
is allowed for each dependent. For 
example, a husband and wife with two 
dependent children would receive a 
deduction of $2,000 on a joint return. 
If the Supplement T Tax Table is 
used, the amount of taxes for the year 
would be found in Column 4 of “Num- 
ber of Surtax Exemptions.” Thus if 
the taxpayer earns $2,500 as salary 
for 1944 and has a wife and two de- 
pendent children, his income tax for 
the year would be $105. 

The “head of family” relationship 
has been discarded and is treated the 
same as a married person. Under the 
preceding law the head of family did 
not take a credit for the first depend- 
ent, who made him in this class. Under 
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the new law the taxpayer receives a 
$500 exemption for himself plus $500 
for the first dependent. 

For instance, the taxpayer who re- 
ceives a salary totaling $3,500 and 
who maintains a home for his aged 
parent will be granted a deduction of 
$1,000; and if the Supplement T Tax 
Table is used, he will find the amount 
of taxes for the year in Column 2 of 
“Number of Surtax Exemptions.” 
The amount of tax for this taxpayer 
would be $518. 

Joint or separate returns may be 
filed at the option of the taxpayer as 
in the past. On a joint return the 
combined surtax exemption will be 
$500: for each spouse or $1,000 as 
against $1,200 in 1943. If one spouse 
has no income and the other files a 
separate return he may claim. the full 
$1,000 exemption. If both husband 
and wife have incomes and file sepa- 
rately, they must take an exemption of 
$500 each since the allowance can not 
be divided. 

The much debated dependency re- 
lationship has been drastically modi- 
fied with a flat $500 exemption for 
each dependent against the $350 or 
$385 exemption of last year depend- 
ing whether Form 1040 or 1040A re- 
turn was filed. 

The act removes the requirement 
that to receive a credit the dependent 
must be under eighteen years of age or 
incapable of self-support. Instead, the 
act provides that the taxpayer may 
claim as a dependent anyone for whom 
he furnishes chief support if that per- 
son is closely related to him and has 
not himself received an income of 
$500 or more for the year. What 
constitutes relationship is set forth 
by the act as follows: 


Son or daughter or their descendants ; 
stepsen, stepdaughter ; brother, sister, step- 
brother, stepsister ; father or mother or an 
ancestor of either; a stepfather or a step- 
mother ; a son or daughter of a brother or 
sister ; brother or sister of a father or moth- 
er; son-in-law, daughter-in-law, father-in- 
law, mother-in-law, brother-in-law, or sis- 
ter-in-law. 

Legal adoption is considered as 
blood relationship. This, as one may 
note, is a rather extensive coverage. 

Many taxpayers have felt that for 
dependent children eighteen or over 
and attending college a credit should 
have been allowed. The Tax Act of 
1944 grants this privilege and per- 
mits a dependency credit for a son 
or daughter at school who is eighteen 
or over. If, however, the dependent 
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has an income of $500 or more, he will 
have to file his own return and obvi- 
ously cannot be claimed as a de- 
pendent. 

Another arithmetical calculation is 
eliminated by the dependency allow- 
ance’s being based solely on chief sup- 
port. In the past credit for a depend- 
ent was allowed only for that part of 
the year that the dependent was under 
eighteen years of age. The law now 
states that if a child is born or be- 
comes eighteen at any time during the 
year, the taxpayer may claim the full 
exemption ($500) as long as he fur- 
nished the chief support during that 
part of the year in which the child 
was alive or was under eighteen years 
of age. The eligibility of a man and 
wife to file a joint return will depend 
upon their marital status as of the 
last day of the year. 

In the past the Federal law pat- 
terned after the State law in regard to 
the earnings of children under eighteen 
years of age, and required that such 
earnings be included in the income of 
his parent unless the earnings of the 
dependent were enough that a return 
was filed by him. The 1944 Act ex- 
cludes the amount from the parent’s 
income whether the child is eighteen 
or not. If the dependent receives $500 
or more gross income, he must file a 
return of his ewn and, of course, can 
not be claimed as a dependent by the 
parent. 

On the other hand, one who is 
claimed as a dependent is entitled to 
a refund of any tax withheld from his 
wages. This is done by sending the 
Collector of Internal Revenue the 
statement or statements from the em- 
ployer or employers that are given him 
at the end of the year showing the 
amount of wages received and tax 


withheld. : 


Contributions and Medical 
Deductions 


The method of computing the maxi- 
mum allowance for contributions is 
now 15 percent of the adjusted gross 
income instead of 15 percent of the 
net income computed without regard 
to this deduction and the deduction 


for medical expenses. Similarly, under , 


the new law medical expenses are de- 
ductible only to the extent that they 
exceed 5 percent of the adjusted gross 
income instead of 5 percent of net in- 
come computed without regard to this 
deduction. These two changes greatly 
simplify the figuring of two of the 
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most difficult deductions on the tax 
forms. 
Summary 

In this article an attempt has been 
made to set forth the new features 
that are necessary for the taxpayer to 
know in order that he may more in- 
telligently make out his return for this 
year. It is, of course, impossible to 
cover every contingency and answer 
every question that might arise in the 
taxpayer’s mind. 

For many of these detailed answers 
the reader is referred to the numerous 
reliable income tax booklets that can 
be purchased at almost every book- 
store throughout the country. In these 
booklets, too, will be various illustra- 
tions including the Supplement T Tax 
Table that has been referred to so 
frequently in this discussion. 

If, in this article, the taxpayer has 
had called to his attention some sig- 
nificant points that will make the 
filing of his return easier, then its 
purpose will have been accomplished. 


The Cost of Living 


Did the cost of living increase 23 
percent between January, 1941 and 
March, 1944? or 45 percent? 

The Cost of Living Index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics indicated 
a 22.8 percent increase in that thirty- 
eight month period. The Congress of 
Industrial Organizations in its re- 
port entitled “Living Costs in World 
War II, 1941-1944” states that in 
that period “wartime living costs have 
risen 45.3 percent for wage earners 
and lower-salaried employees through- 
out the country.” 

The BLS Index is admittedly only 
a retail price index, while the 45.3 
percent increase figure allows for the 
following ten factors affecting the 
cost of goods and services: : 

(1) Higher dollars and cents prices; (2) 
quality deterioration; (3) forced trading 
up; (4) disappearance of low-priced items ; 
(5) decline in special and week-end sales; 
(6) greater increase in restaurant prices 
than in the prices of food consumed at 
home; (7) greater increase in prices of all 
foods than in the prices of the sixty-one 
sample foods in the BLS Index; (8) forced 
shifts to higher-cost stores; (9) greater in- 
creases in rents for boarding-house rooms, 
furnished dwellings, trailers, etc., than in 
the rents of unfurnished houses; (10) en- 
forced purchase of homes and forced rent- 
ing of higher-priced houses due to shortage 
of low-cost houses for rent. 

Teachers with other white-collar 
workers undoubtedly are much af- 
fected by the factors enumerated. 
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wy * Child on 


rogram 


of the Rock Island 
Public Schools 


oF city of Rock Island is within an 
area that for some time has experi- 
enced a critical labor shortage. Daily 
papers have carried pages calling at- 
tention to employment opportunities 
for women and urgent appeals to 
them to do their share in winning the 
war by accepting war jobs. Wives of 
men in the armed services have en- 
countered difficulty in stretching their 
allotments to coyer wartime living 
costs and have answered the call. 
Former teachers, many with small 
children, have been persuaded to re- 
turn to the classroom. 

In order to release women for es- 
sential jobs and to assure their chil- 
dren of proper care, training, and a 
chance for normal development, the 
Rock Island Public Schools in the 
spring of 1943 applied for Federal aid 
to operate two nursery schools with 
a maximum of thirty-five children in 
each unit. 

Formal notice of approval was re- 
ceived in May, substantiated with a 
check. The Rock Island Public Schools 
began immediately the operation of 
one nursery school in the Lincoln 
elementary school, which is ideally 
situated to serve the Arsenal and 
many other war plants. 

With increasing demands for nurs- 
ery school services the second unit 
was opened in February, 1944 in the 
administration building of the Arsenal 
Courts Housing Project. A month 
later the request for a year’s exten- 
sion of nursery school services was 
accompanied by an application for 
funds to operate a program for school- 
age children. Both received prorfipt 
approval. 

Thus, from a beginning of one 
nursery school for children of work- 
ing mothers, the child care program 
of the Rock Island Public Schools has 
expanded until it includes two nursery 
schools, three centers for school-age 
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children during the summer vacation, 
and with the opening of the public 
schools in September before and after 
school care in all elementary schools 
and Saturday care in the centers used 
during the summer months. 


Nursery School Operation 


War nursery schools present a pic- 
ture vastly different from that of the 
normal nursery schools operating 
usually from 9:00 a.m. until 2:30 P.M. 
At the war nursery centers doors open 
shortly after 6:00 a.m. and close at 
5 :30 p.m., if all goes well. If a mother 
works overtime or stops in after 
working hours to buy a few groceries, 
the teacher on the late shift has time 
for another story before locking the 
doors for the night. 

Five-year-olds are eligible, as well 
as two-, three-, and four-year-old 
children. Those attending the regular 
kindergarten also may attend the 
nursery school for time not spent in 
kindergarten. All must present a 
health certificate upon enrollment. 
Fees of’ three dollars per week per 
child are charged. 

The staff in each school normally 
consists of a head teacher, two assist- 
ant teachers, a cook, and a janitor. 
However, there have been variations 
in the number of teachers as atten- 
dance has changed. Teachers’ hours 
are not too attractive, with a two- 
week period of duty beginning at 6 :00 
A.M. followed by two weeks beginning 
at 10:00 a.m. Realization that they 
are performing a war service has off- 
set these inconveniences. 

The day’s program is flexible 
changing with weather conditions and 
for the purpose of lending variety to 
a long day. 

From 6:00 a.m. until 8:30 a.m. 
children arrive and are inspected. 
Two-year-olds are put to bed if they 
need rest, otherwise the time is spent 
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in free play with the easel, “doll 
house,” reading corner, and building 
blocks. 

At times it looks as though World 
War II were being waged on the 
battlefronts of the nursery school. 
Tanks, airplanes, battleships, and 
jeeps are quickly constructed of large 
hollow blocks, guns are mounted and 
the war is on. Perhaps the story 
should not be told that on one occa- 
sion the “officer” in charge scornfully 
upbraided his troops with the words: 
“You can’t even shoot the teachers!" 

Children are divided into age 
groups for directed activities such as 
music, games, and stories. A» mid- 
morning lunch is‘ served befor Wey 
go to the playground, usually at 9:00 
A.M. Dinner is served at 11:30 A.M. 

After dinner the playroom is con- 
verted into a sleeping-room, with cots 
replacing play equipment. Waking 
hours are spent as each child chooses 
at table work or in active play. 

Parents call for the children from 
3:30 P.M. on. 

In the fifteen months of operation 
Lincoln Nursery School has’ cared for 
103 children, representing ninety- 
three families. Arsenal Courts in six 
months’ time has cared for thirty- 
seven children, representing thirty- 
two families. 

A nursery-school janitor indulged 
in a little promotion work on his own 
responsibility, suggesting to several 
parents that they place their children 
in the nursery school. “They know 
how to train them fn that schol,” 
was his reason. An even stronger 
recommendation came from the moth- 
er of a two-year-old who volunteered 
the remark that the nursery school 
was the only place where she could 
safely leave her child while she was 
at work. 


A Supplement to the Home 


Perhaps in the “long look ahead” 
the greatest contribution of the nurs- 
ery school, as expressed by a teacher, 
is the training in desirable habits and 
the cultural background which chil- 
dren acquire that mothers have nei- 
ther the time nor patience to give 
their children during the few busy 
hours they have to spend with them. 

In contrast to twenty-four hour 
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care, which many mothers have em- 
ployed for their children, the nursery 
school does not relieve a mother of 
her responsibility. It supplements the 
home and helps to keep it intact by 
leaving several hours of the day for 
the child to spend under the care of 
his parents. 


As an end to the war in Europe 
becomes more imminent, speculation 
on the future of the war nursery 
schools is natural among those closely 
connected with them. 


The war nursery school has demon- 
strated that “preschool’’ education 
can be carried on harmoniously and 
at lower cost in connection with the 
public schools. Since there will be 
problems of rehabilitation which con- 


cern all ages, and a necessity for 
many mothers to continue work after 
the war, and since many homes are 
unable to supply completely the needs 
of young chi'dren, the nursery school 
will likely become a permanent part 
of education. —HELEN B. Kerns. 


xk 

For a fee of fifty cents per day each, 
approximately one hundred children 
enjoyed the 1944 twelve weeks sum- 
mer program offered for school. age 
children of working mothers in Rock 
Island, Illinois. 

Three public school buildings in 
different parts of the city served as 
centers. A survey had revealed that 
these locations were most convenient 
for the majority of parents and chil- 
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dren desiring the services offered. 
These buildings provided an activity 
room, and allowed space for rest 
periods, showers, lunchroom, kitchen, 
and ample outdoor play space. 

Six teachers from the regular Rock 
Island public school staff served as 
workers. All of them had been suc- 
cessful in handling free activity pro- 
grams. In addition, each center had 
a cook and custodial service. 

The centers operated six days a 
week, holidays included, generally 
from 6:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. depend- 
ing on the needs of the parents and 
the children. 

Daily schedules at each center va- 
ried, but each group included in its 
daily schedule periods for rest and 
sleep, lunch, activity, and showers. 
The plan was to provide the kind of 
care the home would give, and also 
to permit the children to participate 
in as many home-like activities as pos- 
sible. Children assumed the responsi- 
bilities of setting the table, serving 
the food, clearing the table, and dry- 
ing the dishes. They also helped with 
the general cleaning. 

For amusement, activities included 
treasure hunts, excursions, nature 
hikes, art displays, gardening, sand- 
piles, organized games, croquet, folk 
dancing, toy orchestras, community 
singing, clay modeling, story telling, 
scrapbooks, work craft, picnics, par- 
ties, dramatics, reading for pleasure, 
sewing and painting. 

The public-school equipment met 
the needs except for kitchen utensils 
and some playground equipment. 
These were purchased. Supplies of 
costumes, toys, and games were 
brought from home, and many ar- 
ticles were made by the children 
themselves. 

Several problems not found in the 
regular school program arose. An im- 
portant one of these was the wide age 
range from five to twelve years. An- 
other was the length of day which 
extended for some children from 6 :30 
A.M. to 4:30 p.m. Fluctuating enroll- 
ment, mother-child relationship’ as 
compared with teacher-pupil relation- 
ship, and resentment of punishment 
in,a play center were others. 

On the other hand, for the teacher, 
several problems found in regular 

(Continued on page 124) 


Left above: A Lincoln Nursery School 
group is engrossed in a variety of activities. 

Left below: Dramatization proved to be 
one of the major interests of the summer 
school group. 
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ciicaaies of a trend toward cen- 
tralized financing of public schools is 
a matter which should have the earnest 
attention of both lay and professional 
groups interested in the welfare of our 
American system of public education. 

The writer approaches this topic 
with the full realization that it has had 
much careful study and that he can 
probably add little, if anything, to the 
sum total of research and opinion 
which has been brought to bear upon 
it. The writer also approaches the 
topic, however, with one deepseated 
conviction regarding it—that is, that 
it constitutes a serious possible threat 
to local autonomy in school matters. 

From a layman’s viewpoint this 
trend appears to spring from three 
principal sources : 

1. The very worthy professional objec- 
tive of raising instructional standards in 
those school districts which are unable by 
reason of the nature of the districts ade- 
quately to finance their educational pro- 


grams locally. 


2. The discriminatory basic statutory re- 


strictions on tax rates which favor the dual 
type of school district organization over the 
unit type of school district organization. 


3. The effort on the part of the profes- 
sion to offset the shrinkage of local revenues 
brought about by the difficulty of obtaining 
adequate funds through local referendum. 


Problems of Assessment 


With respect to the first source, 
while the objective is worthy, the 
method in niany states is questionable. 
This grows out of the fact that the 
mechanics of assessing property for 
taxation purposes is completely un- 
standardized from one taxing unit to 
another. 

We have special aid districts in the 
state of Illinois which are adjudged 
to be so lacking in wealth as to qualify 
for financial assistance from the State 
over and above that which is granted 
to those districts whose income is 
considered normal. Some such special 
aid districts are by no stretch of the 
imagination unable to support ade- 
quate educational programs. The local 
taxpayers are amply able to give such 
support. However, since the criterion 
for such special aid grants is the 
assessed valuation per student in aver- 
age daily attendance, they do receive 
support, which represents a subver- 
sion of the intent of the law. 

There appears to be only one way 
in which this situation can be cor- 
rected, at the same time maintaining 
the worthy portion of the objectives 
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of the legislation, and that is by a 
complete revamping of the entire as- 
sessing system so that there will be a 
veal relationship between property 
value and assessed valuation. 


The Twelve-Grade District 


The second source of this trend 
toward centralized financing is the 
fact that the same basic statutory re- 
strictions apply to both unit school 
districts, in which grades one to 
twelve are operated, and to those 
separate grade-school and high-school 
districts, in which grades one to eight 
and nine to twelve are operated. 

A unit district may increase its tax 
rate to a basis equal to that granted 
by statute to the dual systems only by 
referendum. The effect thus appears, 
as certainly it was never intended by 
the Legislature, namely, an incentive 
toward a form of school organization 
which the writer has been told many 
educators believe to be inefficient.- 

There seems to be ample evidence 
that a higher degree of co-ordination 
of curriculum and services can be 
attained in a properly operated unit 
district than can be attained in equally 
well proportioned dual systems. 

Yet the statutory tax restrictions 
are such as to offer temptation to the 
administrative authorities of unit dis- 
tricts to break such unit districts into 
two districts in order to ease the pres- 
sure of their financial difficulties. 

It is the writer’s conviction that 
this situation as in the case of the un- 
sound assessing methods should have 
legislative attention, looking toward 
sound correction. 


Pressure for Tax Reductions 

The third source of this trend 
toward centralized financing is the 
result of unwise and _ ill-considered 
local pressure toward reduction of 
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taxes. The writer is heartily in ac- 
cord with wholesome organized effort 
looking toward economy of adminis- 
tration in all governmental groups, 
The writer is himself a direct tax- 
payer and as an industrial plant man- 
ager carries a measure of responsibil-. 
ity for the taxes levied against his 
employer. However, efforts toward 
tax reduction should be selective, 
should be applied with discretion, and 
should be based on the relative need 
and importance of the activity which 
the tax is designed to support. 

Too often these organized efforts 
have failed at this point and have 
attacked taxes as such and without 
regard to the long-range effects upon 
the community. Many well-meaning 
people have refused to recognize the 
fundamental fact that overzealousness 
in local tax reduction brings on two 
evils: (a) an actual reduction in prop- 
erty values in the community due to 
insufficiency of public services, and 
(b) a loss of local control brought 
about by a bolstering of local financing 
from remote sources. 

The element of local control is quite 
likely to be inversely proportional to 
the remoteness of the source of the 
financial aid. It is this danger which 
the writer sees as striking at the very 
foundation of our public school sys- 
tems. We cannot expect to abdicate 
our responsibilities for local financing 
of our public education program and 
at the same time to retain the element 
of local control which is traditionally 
inherent in the system. If we abdicate 
the responsibilities of local financing, 
we must likewise abdicate our loca! 
control ; it is axiomatic that those who 
hold the purse strings will likewise 
tend to define the policies. 

It is the writer’s conviction that 
these problems are too large for any 

(Continued on page 122) 
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The G. 1. Bill of Rights 


A question and answer presentation of the 
benefits to which the veteran is entitled 


By F. A. BEU 


Pew teachers realize that there are 
more World War II veterans in Illi- 
nois with a medical discharge than 
there are public school teachers within 
the State. There are over 50,000 such 
World War II veterans today. Dis- 
charged veterans from World War II 
total over 1,500,000 men and women. 

Each one of us must help these men 
and women to reorient themselves to 
civilian life, to finish high school, to 
go to college, to find jobs, to obtain 
money to start a business, and to ob- 
tain assistance for other activities. 

Many teachers have heard about 
the G. I. Bill of Rights, but can offer 
little that is specific and pertinent 
when a veteran wants some informa- 
tion. They may say, “Why, we send 
him to the American Legion, the Se- 
lective Service Bureau, or the County 
Service Officer.” That is all very well 
if such persons are available when the 
veteran wants the information. There 
is one service officer to a county, how- 
ever, and much waste effort can be 
avoided if there are informed persons 
in every community. The school is an 
institution to which the discharged 
veteran may well look for initial sug- 
gestions. 

Let us consider the main points of 
the G. I. Bill: 

Who ts eligible? 

Any person who served in the 
armed forces after September 16, 
1940, and who is discharged for rea- 
sons other than dishonorable. 

What types of aid are available? 

1. Free education 

2. Loans for purchase or construc- 

tion of houses, farms, and busi- 
ness property 

3. Unemployment adjustments 

I shall discuss each of the foregoing 
in the order mentioned : 

Are there any restrictions to free 
education? 

To be eligible for the educational 
benefits of this bill, the person (man 
or woman, commissioned officer or 
enlisted man) must have served in the 
armed forces on or after September 
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16, 1940, for a period of at least 90 
days (exclusive of any period of 
Army or Navy college training which 
was a continuation of a civilian course 
being pursued prior to entrance into 
the service), and must have been dis- 
charged for reasons other than dis- 
honorable. Should he have been dis- 
charged previous to the ninetieth day 
of service by reason of service-in- 
curred injury or disability, he is 
eligible. Any eligible person who was 
over twenty-five years of age upon 
entrance into service, must prove that 
his education or training was impeded 
or interfered with, but he is entitled 
without such proof to a full year’s 
refresher or retraining course. 


To how much schooling is the vet- 
éran entitled? 

Any person declared eligible is en- 
titled to a one-year (twelve months) 
refresher or retraining course. If more 
than twelve months is needed to com- 
plete his course—except it be a re- 
fresher or retraining course—he is en- 
titled to continue until he completes 
the course providing the additional 
period does not “exceed the time such 
person was in active service on or 
after September 16, 1940 and before 
the termination of the war,” or a total 
of four years training. 

For example, a veteran with one 
and a half years of active duty, be- 
tween September 16, 1940 and the 
official end of the war, will be entitled 
to two and one-half years of full-time 
education or training in a chosen 
course (provided it requires that 
length of time to complete the course 
and there are no subtractions to be 
made for Army or Navy college train- 
ing). Should this additional period of 
instruction end at a time when the 
major part of the quarter or semester 
has expired, it will be extended to the 
end of said term. Should his achieve- 
ment be judged unsatisfactory by in- 
stitutional standards at any time, the 
Veterans Administration may cancel 
his enrollment. 


Who selects the school? 
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The veteran does so provided that 
he selects an approved educational in- 
stitution or trade school. 


Who approves educational institu- 
tions? 

The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction has the responsibility to pro- 
vide the Veterans Administration 
with a list of approved schools. 


What is the latest date on which 
the veteran can begin education or 
training and upon what date do the 
provisions of this Act expire? 

The veteran may initiate a course 
in education or training no later than 
two years after his discharge or after 
the end of the present war, whichever 
is the later. The provisions for educa- 
tion or training under this Act expire 
seven years after the termination of 
this war. 

Will it cost the veteran anything for 
tuition, fees, or books? 

The Veterans Administration “shall 
pay to the educational or training in- 
stitution, for each person enrolled in 
full-time or part-time course of edu- 
cation or training, the customary cost 
of tuition, and such laboratory, library, 
health, infirmary and other similar 
fees as are customarily charged and 
may pay for books, supplies, equip- 
ment and other necessary expenses, 
exclusive of board, lodging, other liv- 
ing expenses and travel, as are gen- 
erally required for pursuit and com- 
pletion of the course by other students 
in the institution.” The maximum 
that any institution can receive for 
any one person is $500 for an ordi- 
nary school year (nine months or 
thereabouts). ° 

Are there any state military educa- 
tional scholarships available? 

The state of Illinois has provided 
military scholarships for attendance 
at the University of Illinois and the 
five teachers colleges at Carbondale, 
Charleston, DeKalb, Normal, and 
Macomb. These scholarships are ob- 
tained by applying to the county su- 

(Continued on page 122) 
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By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


Bic Dave: 

Recently I returned from the Secre- 
taries meeting in the N.E.A. offices 
at Washington, and from the White 
House Conference on Rural Educa- 
tion. Both meetings were packed with 
things of significance to our schools 
ind school teachers. 

The first meeting, a four-day affair 
ompressed into three, dealt with such 
subjects as Federal legislation, pro- 
essional organization, public rela- 
tions, war and peace efforts of the 
profession, the program of the pro- 
fession, and a host of related subjects. 

The secretaries have a habit of talk- 
ing “straight” and in no uncertain 
terms. Our National Association of 
Secretaries has therefore been in posi- 
tion to prompt many recent develop- 
ments in local, state, and national co- 
ordination in behalf of the subjects 
indicated above. 

Dr. Givens and the N.E.A. staff 
and chief officers join us in these an- 
nual deliberations at N.E.A. head- 
quarters. We pool our expenses so 
that the most distant and the poorest 
states might be represented at these 
meetings. 


White House Conference 


The two days in the East Room of 
the White House were most interest- 
ing and worth while. About 225 farm- 
ers, teachers, sociologists, newsmen, 
radio people, ministers, Home Bureau 
women, college professors, and others 
interested in rural life and education 
participated in the evening group 
studies and the day-time reports and 
discussions regarding rural education. 

Dr. Charl O. Williams, field serv- 
ice director of the N.E.A. and “spark 
plug” for the conference, served as 
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general chairman. An Illinois group 
assisted Miss Williams as the original 
steering committee. It consisted of 
Mr. John Strohm, managing editor of 
the Prasrie Farmer and secretary of 
the American Agricultural Editors 
Association; Mr. E. Jerry Walker, 
educational director of WLS, and 
“yours truly.” 

These persons together with Edwin 
R. Embree, president of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, Chicago ; Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Hastings, president of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Chicago; Dr. David E. 
Lindstrom, sociologist, University of 
Illinois, and president of the Amer- 
ican Country Life Association; Mrs. 
Charles W. Sewell, administrative 
director, Associated Women of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Chicago ; and Henry C. Taylor, man- 
aging director, Farm Foundation, 
Chicago, were included in the list of 
twenty-six honorary chairmen. Other 
Illinois participants included : 

Mr. Noble J. Puffer, Cook County super- 
intendent of schools ; Mr. Dwight L. Bailey, 
director of rural education and Miss 
Helen Stenson, rural supervisor, Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb; 
Miss Mildred Batchelder, American Li- 
brary Association, Chicago; Mr. G. L. 
Noble, managing director, National Com- 
mittee, Boys and Girls Club Work, Chi- 
cago; Mr. Edward A. O’Neal, president, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, Chi- 
cago; Mr. Estes P. Taylor, editor and 
publisher, Agricultural Leaders’ Digest, 
Chicago; Mr. Fred G. Wale, director of 
rural education, Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
Chicago. 

Dr. Lindstrom served as chairman 
of the study group concerned with 
“Rural Education in the Structure of 
Democracy” and reported for that 
group. I was privileged to preside 
over the last morning session of the 
conference. ’ 

We were royally entertained by the 
Roosevelts. Wednesday afternoon, 
October 4, we were pleased to see the 
Red, Oval, Green rooms, and main 
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dining room of the White House. Tea 
was served in the main dining room. 
We then sauntered through the halls 
and reception rooms of the main floor. 

The President addressed us on this 
afternoon, stressing Federal aid in 
equalization—particularly in behalf of 
rural education. 

Mrs. Roosevelt was present at all 
sessions of the conference and par- 
ticipated in the discussions. 

I suppose you read about Fala’s 
appearance on Thursday’ morning 
during the session over which I hap- 
pened to preside. It was amusing and 
also somewhat disturbing to see some 
publications treat with this incident 
but entirely neglect the really impor- 
tant developments in the conference. 

Fala appeared at the request of Dr. 
Meadows of Alabama, who before he 
gave his report, stated to the amuse- 
ment of the audience and of Mrs 
Roosevelt that he wouldn’t dare to go 
home until he had seen Fala. Mrs. 
Roosevelt said he would see Fala. 

Later at a short intermission Mrs. 
Roosevelt left the room to secure the 
dog. In the interim Miss Williams 
asked that I give her the opportunity 
to introduce an old school friend from 
Tennessee. I called the meeting back 
to order and introduced Miss Wil- 
liams who said “I am happy to intro- 
duce an old gentleman friend of mine 
from Tennessee.” Just at that time 
Fala ran through the sliding doors and 
onto the slippery floor. 

Mrs. Roosevelt caused Fala to do 
his tricks by enticing him with a piece 
of white angel food cake. After Fala 
left I thanked Mrs. Roosevelt for our 
pleasure in seeing Fala, and com- 
mented that I was somewhat dis- 
turbed at seeing the delicious-appear- 
ing cake, particularly since I hadn’t 
eaten for several hours. At adjourn- 
ment I said that I must adjourn the 
meeting promptly, particularly since 
it appeared that I would have to chase 
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downtown to buy a piece of white 
angel food cake. Mrs. Roosevelt ob- 
served that I had done no trick. I 
shyly went through a simple trick. 
Mrs. Roosevelt went to the White 
House kitchens and returned with a 
carefully wrapped piece of White 
House cake. I literally took the cake 
from the White House. 


Outcome of the Conference 


In addition to the subject presented 
by Dr. Lindstrom, we considered the 
following subjects: Education for 
Community Living, The Scope of 
Education for Rural People, Problems 
of Professional Personnel for Rural 
Education, The Organization and 
Administration of Rural Education, 
The Rural Educational Plant. and 
Equipment, Minority and Exceptional 
Groups in Rural Areas, Special Prob- 
lems in Providing Instructional Op- 
portunities in Rural Schools, Paying 
for Rural Education, Education to 


Meet the Needs of Rural Children, 
and Rural Education in the Structure 
of Democracy. 

These reports in final form, together 
with the Charter for Rural Education 
developed therefrom will be presented 
soon in our magazine, ILLINoIs Epvu- 
CATION. I believe that these publica- 
tions will serve as a basis for the 
development of rural education for 
many years to come. 

It was emphasized that rural peo- 
ple—teachers, farmers, everybody— 
should overcome the notion that coun- 
try children cannot have what they 
need educationally simply because 
they live in the country. 

Federal aid to education as an es- 
sential in the development of rural 
schools as well as in its application to 
other schools was stressed. .Larger 
units of school administration, finance, 
and attendance were emphasized. 
Better laws for child accounting and 
compulsory school attendance and 
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longer school terms were recom- 
mended. 

A better system of taxation and 
school support is basic to better rural 
education, since better teachers with 
better pay, it was agreed, are required 
for any improvements desired. Local 
study, discussion, and action were 
emphasized in consideration of pro- 
cedures to be followed. 


The President on Federal Aid 


Relative to Federal aid for needy 
school districts, the President spoke 
as follows: 

I believe that the Federal Government 
should render financial aid where it is 
needed—in communities where farming does 
not pay, where land values have depreci- 
ated, where industries have moved away. 
Such government financial aid should never 
involve government interference with state 
and local administration and control. It 
must purely and simply provide the guar- 
antee that this country is great enough to 
give to all of its children the right to a free 
education. 

It was agreed that rural education 
must equip rural children and youth 
to take their full part in meeting the 
test of post-war economic and social 
readjustment in every phase of Amer- 
ican life, that every youth should 
graduate from high school and be 
prepared well for his next step in 
education or vocation. 


Some Urban-Rural Contrasts 


The contrasts between urban and 
rural education may be exemplified 
in Illinois. In Illinois the average 
rural school had 173.9 days in the 
school term while the city school had 
189.9 days. The Nation’s averages 
were (1939-40) 167.6 and 181.7 
respectively. The average expendi- 
tures per capita (1939-40) in Illinois 
were rural, $126.21; urban, $118.55. 
The percent of sixteen to seventeen 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Committee 


Reading left to right: E. Jerry Walker, 
educational director, Station WLS, Chi- 
cago; John Strohm, managing editor, The 
Prairie Farmer, and secretary, American 
Agricultural Editors Association, Chicago: 
Charl O. Williams, director of field service 
of the National Education Association, and 
executive chairman of the conference; F. L 
Schlagle, president of the N.E.A., and su- 
perintendent of schools, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas; Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; Irving F 
Pearson, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secretaries of State Teachers 
Associations, and Executive Secretary of 
the LE.A.; Howard A. Dawson, division 
of rural service of the N.E.A., and co- 
chairman of the conference. 


Lower Left: The Conference Group 
at East Entrance to White House 


Conference Steering 
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“I Would Place 


The Reader’s Digest 


Lewis & Clark, 
me ya High School 


at the Head of the List 


of required reading for teachers and 


high school students.” —John A. Shaw, 
Superintendent of Schools, Spokane, Washington 


HIS STATEMENT,” continues Mr. Shaw's 
letter, “is based upon my experience as 
a teacher of history in high school and as 
a junior high and senior high school prin- 
cipal who attempted to keep in touch with 
the educational procedures of his school. 


“I approve of The Reader's Digest be- 
cause of the breadth of its point of view, 
its objectivity, basic humanity, and brevity.” 


In 70,000 Classrooms 


It is obvious that Mr. Shaw's opinion of 
The Reader's Digest is shared by many 
other prominent school people. Each month 
850,000 copies of its Educational Edition 
go into 70,000 classrooms throughout the 
country. 


The Educational Edition contains supple- 
mentary educational material and a special 
16-page insert of reading and vocabulary 
exercises that provide a highly important 
and useful service which can be obtained 
from no other magazine. 


105% Greater Improvement 
in Reading —92% in Vocabulary 


The value of this educational service to 
the schools of America was attested in 
a scientifically-supervised program con- 
ducted by Dr. Herbert A. Landry, member 


of the Bureau of Reference, Research and 
Statistics of the Board of Education, New 
York City. 


Under Dr. Landry's supervision 10,636 
students were tested. One half of these 
students used The Reader's Digest. The 
other half did not. Those who did use it 
improved 105% in General Reading Abil- 
ity and 92% in Vocabulary—over and above 
the improvement of those who followed 
ordinary study methods. 


“Best for American Citizenship” 


One question asked in a recent impartial 
Gallup Survey was: “Which one of these 
magazines, regularly distributed to high 
school students, do you think serves best 
in helping high school boys and girls #o 
become better American citizens?” 


TEN magazines were listed. The Read- 
er’s Digest easily won first preference—by 
a percentage so large that it exceeded the 
total vote for all three of the magazines 
that were next highest in the voting! 


The Reader's Digest hopes that it soon 
will be possible to increase its service in 
helping to make better American citizens 
for the important years ahead. These plans 
must rest until paper again becomes avail- 
able and permits acceptance of new orders. 


7 OUT OF 10 
PREFER IT 


A nationwide survey recently 
was conducted by Dr. Gallup 
and his organization among 
thousands of teachers, P. T. A. 
officers, and parents. 

Seven out of every ten (an 
average of 70.3% of persons 
in the three groups) selected 
The Reader's Digest as their 
preference, from a group of 
general magazines most widely 
used in high school classes in 
English. 

The next magazine selected 
was chosen by 10% of those in- 
terviewed—a seven-to-one pref- 


erence for The Reader's Digest. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
The Reader's Digest 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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year-olds in school were: rural, 58.3; 
city, 77.2. 

In 1942-’43, 97.43 percent of rural 
teachers salaries were under $1200, 
and 62.21 percent under $1000, as com- 
pared with 50.88 percent and 27.86 
percent of the other elementary teach- 
ers in the respective classifications. 
In 1943-'44, 89.76 percent of the rural 
teachers received less than $1200, and 
62.20 percent less than $1000, com- 
pared with 36.4 percent and 13.43 
percent respectively for other eleren- 
tary teachers. This reflects little im- 
provement in the economic status of 
the rural teacher in contrast to that of 
other elementary teachers. 

It’s a foregone conclusion that until 
rural schools are so organized that 
they can pay their teachers as well, if 
not better than do urban districts, we 
shall see no great improvement in 
rural education. The Conference con- 
cluded properly as follows: 

Rural children must have educational op- 
portunity equal to that offered in urban 
sections if the traditional ideal of American 
education is to be realized. 

The wealth of the land, wherever 
it is, should support the education of 
the youth of the land, wherever they 
live. The fate of our Nation is tied up 
intimately with the fate of our schools. 

Very truly yours, 
Irv 





Digest of Board Meetings 
September 1, 1944 

Time AND Ptace: 8:30 p.m. Fri- 
day, September 1, state headquarters, 
Springfield. 

PRESENT: President E. H. Stull- 
ken; Directors Russell Malan, W. R. 
McIntosh, J. Harold Voshall, and 
Paul A. Grigsby; Executive Secre- 
tary, Irving F. Pearson; and Director 
of Professional and Public Relations, 
Claude E. Vick. 

Business: (1) Approved minutes 
of previous meeting. (2) Approved 
reports of investigating committees 
closing two tenure cases. (3) Author- 
ized advance of funds in the Ander- 
son tenure case. (4) Directed corre- 
spondence with Mr. Harris, attorney, 
regarding other tenure cases. (5) 
Adopted resolution anent death of 
Mr. Ernest T. Jackson, former I.E.A. 
Treasurer. 

(6) Approved Secretary’s report 
regarding conferences at Washing- 
ton, and authorized the payment 
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of dues to National Association of 
Secretaries of State Teacher Associa- 
tions. (7) Discussed pooling of I.E.A. 
delegates’ expenses to state meeting. 
(8) Appointed Gauger and Diehl, 
Decatur, as auditors. (8) Appointed 
delegates to meetings of Illinois 
Women’s Conference on Legislation. 
(10) Employed Miss Regina Samodai 
as full-time secretary. (11) Desig- 
nated various committee meeting 
dates. (12) Discussed plans for the 
Annual Meeting. (13) Received Dr. 
Vick’s report regarding discussion 
clinics. 
ADJOURNMENT: 1:30 p.m. Septem- 
ber 2. 
IrvING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 


xk * 


September 23, 1944 


TIME AND P ace: State headquar- 
ters, Springfield, 9:30 a.m. Saturday, 
September 23, 1944. 

PreEsENT: President -E. H. Stull- 
ken; Directors Russell Malan, W. R. 
McIntosh, J. H. Voshall, Paul A. 
Grigsby; staff members Eloise P. 


‘Bingham, Lester R. Grimm, Claude 


E. Vick, and Irving F. Pearson. 

Business: (1) Approved minutes 
of previous meeting. (2) Received 
staff reports. (3) Received reports of 
committees and on Federal legislation 
and Federal-State relations. (4) Ap- 
proved Auditing Committee’s report. 
(5) Approved financial report for 
September 1, 1944. (6) Considered 
membership campaigns. (7) Received 
and approved Secretary’s proposed 
association budget for the fiscal year 
July 1, 1945-June 30, 1946. (8) Re- 
viewed plans for meeting with Divi- 
sion Presidents, Finance Committee 
members and staff. (9) Accepted 
N.E.A. membership quota of 20,000 
for Illinois. 

(10). Appointed Robert English as 
parliamentarian for next Annual 
Meeting. (11) Elected to invite 
speaker on Latin-American affairs 
who also would address teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese languages. 
(12) Made other plans for Annual 
Meeting. (13) Received report on 
tenure cases and report regarding cir- 
cumstances pertaining to the College 
of Education, “University of Illinois. 
(14) Concluded that in keeping with 
established policies relative to teacher 
welfare problems approval be given 
to the proposed N.E.A. investigation 
of personnel administration in the 
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Chicago schools. (15) Received re- 
port of welfare services. 
ADJOURN MENT: 2:00 P.M. 
IrvING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 


xk * 
November 3 and 4, 1944 


TIME AND PLAceE: State headquar- 
ters, Springfield, Friday, November 
3, 1944, 8:30 p.m. 

PRESENT: President E. H. Stull- 
ken; Directors Russell Malan, W. R. 
McIntosh, and J. Harold Voshall 
(part-tinie) ; staff members Claude E. 
Vick and Irving F. Pearson; and 
Leslie J. Nimmo. 

Business: (1) Approved minutes 
of previous meeting. (2) Received re- 
ports of Public Relations Committee 
and Teacher Welfare Committee 
meetings. (3) Accepted financial re- 
port for October 1, 1944. (4) Dis- 
cussed findings of Group Insurance 
Subcommittee of Teacher Welfare 
Committee. (5) Authorized plans for 
Representative Assembly considera- 
tion of a mutual insurance company. 
(6) Received current report on the 
N.E.A. War and Peace Fund and 
discussed ways and means of advanc- 
ing the campaign. (7) Received and 
approved final plans for forty-six 
I.E.A. Workshops. 

ADJOURNMENT: 
vember 4, 1944. 

IrviNG F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 


x kk 


TIME AND PLAceE: Reconvened 
meeting, 9:30 a.m. November 4, 1944. 

PresENT: In addition to above 
mentioned Directors and staff mem- 
bers, Mr. C. C. Byerly, First Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Mr. Ward N. Black, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and Mr. A. James Ebel, FM and AM 
broadcast consultant, Station WILL. 

Business: (1) Heard discussion 
regatding FM as applied to schools 
and plans for inaugurating an FM 
system in Illinois. (2) Agreed to a 
meeting in Springfield on December 
15 to consider FM plans and pro- 
posals, the invitation to come through 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. (3) Considered with Mr. Nic- 
kell’s staff members various profes- 
sional problems and plans. (4) Con- 
sidered plans for the Annual Meeting. 

ADJOURNMENT: 1:00 p.m. 

IrvING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 


12:40 a.m. No- 
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...and then came 














AMERICA’S growth has largely followed the 
routes of American railroads. They penetrated 
the wilderness and created wealth for the Na- 
tion. Around these efficient arteries of trans- 
portation grew great cities, busy industrial 
centers and prosperous farming communities. 

Subsequeutly, fine highways were construct- 
ed. The railroads not only carried most of the 
materials to build these modern thoroughfares, 
and spent large sums for separation of grades 
at crossings for public safety, but have actu- 
ally contributed greatly in taxes for highway 
construction and upkeep. In 1943, for example, 
about $800,000 of L&N tax payments were 


allocated for highway purposes in the 13 states — 


through which it operates. 


Highway separations at railroad grade cross- 
ings have become increasingly important as 
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faster-moving vehicles have multiplied. Orig- 
inally, railroads were—and in some states still 
are—required to bear the largest part of the 
cost of such separations, although the public 
ha$ always received the greater benefits. Cer- 
tain states have now recognized that equity 
calls for a fairer distribution of the costs. 


Pos mm, 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 


The Old Reliable is proud of its 94-year record 
of public service and its contributions to all phases 
of Southern progress. It looks to the future confi- 
dently, -provided that just laws and reasonable 
regulation will permit it to continue its usefulness 
in the further development of the South. 
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A School Program 
For V-E Day 


Prepared by the author for use 
in the Galesburg High School 


Max high schools and elementary 
schools are preparing to celebrate the 
inevitable, and possibly imminent, 
victory of our armed forces in the 
European theater. There is some ob- 
jection to preparations by those who 
feel that the war is far from being-over 
and that premature plans for victory 
celebrations may be damaging to the 
war effort. Despite the validity of 
these objections, there still seems to 
be good reason for making the ad- 
vance preparations. 

When the war in Europe ends, we 
will be presented with one of the 
finest opportunities for directing the 
exuberance of the day into construc- 
tive channels. The day needs to be 
made memorable and significant to 
our millions of young people. 

A good V-E Day program should 
emphasize the ideal of world peace 
now within our grasp through the 
continued co-operation of the United 
Nations to that purpose. Honor and 
recognition should be given to our 
allies. An appreciation of their part 
in the victory will help to promote 
continued co-operation towards the 
solution of international problems. 


Our students must be impressed 
with the sacrifices necessary to 
achieve the victory and cautioned 
about any relaxation of effort until 
total victory is won on V-J Day. 
Prayers of thanksgiving and the in- 
vocation of continued Divine assist- 
ance are obligatory. 

The script accompanying this ar- 
ticle was written for use in the Gales- 
burg Senior High School, and a 
group of students are now engaged 
in preparation for its presentation. It 
is the result of several discussions of 
a student-faculty committee and of 
certain ideas suggested by the N.E.A.' 
It may offer suggestions or serve as 
a model for similar programs in other 
Illinois high schools. Modifications 


*N.E.A. Leaders Letters Numbers 21 and 25. 
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can be made to suit the facilities of 
different schools. 

One of the problems will be that 
of keeping such a program ready for 
presentation upon a moment's notice. 
Schools which have the facilities 
might like to try recording a part or 
all of the program for transcription 
on the day. However, a stage pres- 
entation is likely to be more effective, 
and is feasible if properly planned. 


All participants should know in de- 
tail the plan of the program and have 
their scripts available at all times. 
Committees should have all proper- 
ties collected and held in readiness. 
If word of cessation of hostilities 
should come during school. hours, all 
participants should assemble accord- 
ing to plan and the property and ar- 
rangements crew go into immediate 
action so that the assembly may be 
called within a matter of minutes. 


The faculty should have been in- 
formed and stand ready to dismiss 
from classes those students needed 
and to hold and prepare others of 
their groups for the coming assembly. 


As the N.E.A. cautions, we will 
need to be on guard against the pos- 
sibility of “false alarms” if we would 
avoid having our program ruined by 
premature staging. 

In case the end in Europe comes 
over night, on a week-end, or during 
a vacation, the problem will be sim- 
plified somewhat. The program can 
be the first order of business when 
school reconvenes. 

It would seem desirable for schools 
to have an announced and fully un- 
derstood plan concerning their co- 
operation with local V-E Day cele- 
brations. For instance, if the news 
should come during the night pre- 
ceding a school day, will the next 
day be taken as a full holiday or will 
students report to school and then be 
dismissed after their program? A 
clearly understood plan will help to 
insure success of the program. 


December, 1944 


By WILLIAM L. GOODWIN 


V-E DAY PROGRAM 
Galesburg Senior High School 


Convocation of students as band under 
Mr: Lantz plays a march, changing into 
medley of American airs after students are 
assembled. 

On stage against backdrop of service 
flag in center, U. S. flag on right, United 
Nations flag on left (all suspended from 
back curtain) are seated: Student chair- 
man, Mr. Harden, Mr. Griffith, Rev. 
Swain, Frances Alice Firth, and a student 
(to be named). 


SCRIPT AND SEQUENCE 


StuDENT CHAIRMAN: Today we are 
met in celebration of V-E Day (Victory 
in Europe). From December 8, 1941 comes 
the echo of the President’s war message 
to Congress— 

Voice (Roosevelt) off-stage through 
amplifier: “I believe I interpret the will 
of the Congress and of the people when 
I assert that we will not only defend our- 
selves to the uttermost but will make very 
certain that this form of treachery shall 
never endanger us again. With confidence 
in our armed forces—with the unbounding 
determination of our people . .. we will 
gain the inevitable triumph, so help us 
God.” : 

Cuore (back of curtain or on balcony) : 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

StupENT CHAIRMAN: You are all anx- 
ious to know more of the details of the 
surrender (or peace) and to have an inter- 
pretation of its significance. Mr. Griffith, 
of our Social Studies department, will 
speak to us briefly upon this topic. (Above 
statement to be modified to suit circum- 
stances of the moment.) 

Mr. GrirritrH: Brief statement to re- 
count or review details of the surrender (or 
peace) to includé an interpretation of what 
it may mean: cessation of fighting with 
its death, suffering, destruction, etc.; an 
end to the anxiety of millions, partial de- 
mobilization, shifting of forces to other 
areas, probable effect on home front. Cau- 
tion against relaxation of effort. Probable 
course of Pacific War. The brave new 
world brought closer by partial victory. 

StuDENT CHAIRMAN: On this day our 
thoughts must turn to those of our armed 
forces who have achieved the victory for 
us. Especially do we remember and honor 
those who so unselfishly paid with their 
lives to win victory in Europe and to ad 
vance us so far upon the road to victory 
in the Pacific. At this time Mr. Harden, 
our principal, will read the roll of those 
from Galesburg High School who have 
given their lives in World War II. 

(Spot on Service Flag) 

Mr. Harpen: Brief remarks followed 
by reading of roll. 

(Taps by bugler back stage) 

STUDENT CHAIRMAN: Across the span 
of eighty years comes the voice of Abra- 
ham Lincoln at Gettysburg— 

Voice (Lincoln) off-stage through am- 
plifier: “It is for us, the living, rather to 
be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus far 
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so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to 
be here dedicated to the great task re- 
maining before us: that from these hon- 
ored dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last 
full measure of devotion; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain; that this Nation, under 
God; shall have a new birth of freedom; 
and that government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

Frances ALice Firtu (on stage): Dra- 

atic reading, “In Flanders Fields.” 

Corr (off-stage or on balcony): “Re- 

ssional.” 

STUDENT CHAIRMAN: In thus honoring 
ur dead we are not unmindful of our 

ounded, of those now missing or held 

iptive, or those who may have fallen in 
he last hours, nor of the services of the 
en in the ranks. Upon this occasion it is 
also fitting that we remember the tremen- 
jus contributions made to this victory by 

w glorious allies. (Name of student) 

ill lead us in a tribute to our fellow 

ctors, the United Nations. 

(Spot on United Nations Flag)? 

Student (on stage): This flag with the 
four red bars on the field of white is the 
widely approved symbol of the United Na- 
tions. Its red bars represent equality, unity, 
victory, and freedom of all member na- 
tions. It was first used in America by the 
District of Columbia Department of the 
\merican Legion in its 1943 Flag Day 
ceremonies. It was first raised to the top 
of a flag pole at Dumbarton Oaks by the 
United Nations Club, June 20, 1943. It 
was displayed last Memorial Day at the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier to pay 
honor to those who gave their lives in a 
common cause with Americans. It has been 
reported flying in many places around the 
globe. Our United Nations honor flag was 
prepared in recent weeks by the girls of 
our sewing classes, who thus have carried 
out the Betsy Ross tradition in our school. 

May it remind us today that this is a 
victory for other nations as well as for 
our own—achieved through their loyalty 
and devotion to the same great causes. 
May it remind us of the heroic resistance 
of Britain since 1940—of the enormous sac- 
rifices of Russia—of the courageous opera- 
tion of the Underground in the countries 
of occupied Europe. 

Most of all may it remind us of the 
promise of a continuing union of the na- 
tions for the purpose of maintaining a just 
peace throughout the world for years to 
come. Forty-four of the seventy sovereign 
nations of the world are now associated 
with the movement. Most of the neutrals 
will enter at the close of hostilities. When 
they have returned to responsible and de- 
cent governments, the enemy states will one 
day make the world union complete. Upon 
our Nation rests a heavy responsibility to 
support and to cherish the ideal of a just 
world peace through international co- 
operation. 

All hail the United Nations! We dis- 


preciation of all those who are our coun- 

try’s friends and Allies and who are dedi- 
*Directions for making the United Nations flag 

are to be found in NEA Leaders Letter No. 25. 
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cated with her to the common ends of 
peace, freedom, and humanity. 

Cuorr: “Song for Peace.’ 

STUDENT CHAIRMAN: Again from 1865 
we hear the voice of Abraham Lincoln 
whose advice to the Nation in his second 
inaugural is as appropriate today as it was 
then. 

Voice (Lincoln) off-stage by amplifier : 
“With malice toward none, with charity 
for all; with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on 
to finish the work we are in; to bind up 
the Nation’s wounds; to care for him who 

**Song for Peace” to be found in NEA Leaders 
Letter No. 21. Available as sheet music from 


Miss Anita Gray Little (Concord, N. H.), 2 cents 
each for 10 or more copies. 


shall have borne the battle, and for his 
widow and his orphan—to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all na 
tions.” 

STUDENT CHAIRMAN: We are privileged 
to have with us Rev. Christie Swain, of 
the Presbyterian Church, who will now 
lead us in prayer. 

Rev. Swain: ( Prayer.) 

StupeNnt CHAIRMAN: We will conclude 
our program with the assembly’s singing 
“The Star Spangled Banner” to the accom- 
paniment of the band and choir. (School 
will be dismissed for the day following this 
number. ) 
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until our soldier comes 


home!” 


@ Millions of other lights are coming on again all over this battered 
old planet, little boy-at-the-window! This will be a Christmas of 
such hope and promise as our war-tired world has not seen for more 


years than you’ve had birthdays. 


Lights welling from the headlamps of thousands of Greyhound buses 
reflect the hope that shines in the eyes of people everywhere—for Grey- 
hound and other highway buses may well be the principal carriers of 
our victorious fighters, in the greatest home-coming of all time. 


Greyhound’s special task, today, is carrying an enormous volume of 
war manpower. Its most pleasant job in post-war days will be to show 
America’s millions the charm and beauty, the friendliness, of the 
land we have all been fighting for. 


GREYHOUND 
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NEA War and Peace Fund and IEA Tenure BTA Wan ate Pens 


Amount Amount 
Division Paid Due 
Defense Fund Report, November 1, 1944 pene day 3 = 


NEA War anv Peace. Funp IEA Mason County 200.00 


TENURE 4 “ 
Amount Amount DEFENSE Peoria County . 934.04 . B; 


Divistox Quota Paid Due Funp Tazewell County 4 377.12 


BLACKHAWK Drvision ...$ 1,300 $ 988.79 $ 311.21 $ 717,47 Woodford County 187.70 
Henry County 400 229.04 170.96 156.84 Rock River Division .... ’ 1,174.54 
Meréer County d 120.56 79.44 65.68 DeKalb County \ 261.37 
Rock Island County .... 639.19 60.81 494.95 Lee County 7 285.50 pt 


te Ogle County 22. 277.67 ; le 
CENTRAL DIvisIon 436.73 1,163.27 155.72 tee d e 
DeWitt County 2 73s 7s. 475 Ween tomy saat fo 
Livingston County 28.12 371.88 7.66 SoutH CEentTRAL Division. 
Logan County 194.57 105.43 25.48 Brown County 
McLean County 196.79 503.21 117.83 Cass County 


Cuicaco Division 377.23 13,622.77 540.72 Christian County 


N 
City of Chicago 377.23 13,622.77 $40.72 Macon County os + 
Macoupin County A F 85 m 


DuPace VALLEY Menard County t be 
DiIvIsIon 219.32 580.68 307.61 Montgomery County ... 
DuPage County 219.32 580.68 307.61 Morgan County 


Sangamon County 75 . vk be 
East CENTRAL DIvISION .. / 673.88 2,026.12 438.29 Scott County : rr 01 
East Central Special 
Appropriation ae 25.00 75.00 SOUTHEASTERN Division .. 1, 1,312.89 } tl 
Champaign County 169.93 , 114.65 Clay County 200 200.00 ‘. 
Ford County 18.10 j 14.09 Crawford County 200 165.89 
Iroquois County 9.00 F 9.30 Edwards County 100.00 ; tl 
Kankakee County 30.50 . 13.00 Lawrence County 200.00 
Piatt County 222.10 89.50 Richland County 147.00 
Vermilion County 199.25 I 122.75 Wabash County , 100.00 


Wayne County . 4 
EASTERN DtvIsIon 323.36 . White County , at ry) 


Clark County 81.50 
Coles County 218.25 : SouTHERN Division 650 1,855.02 : 
Cumberland County .... 41.50 Alexander County 150 1.40 . 4 
Dougias County Franklin County 450 78.39 A 
Edgar County : } i Gallatin County 100 52.93 7 : a 
Effingham County . Hamilton County 150 
Fayette County } Hardin County 
Jasper County : Jackson County 
Moultrie County . Johnson County : 
Shelby County , : E Massac County 122.13 * p 
Perry County 2 165.05 ‘ n 
ILtrnots VALLEY Division . ; 7 ’ Pope County 43.22 
Bureau County . . . Pulaski County 16.45 
Grundy County : ‘ . Saline County 304.71 , 
LaSalle County ‘ . . Union County 176.60 c 


Marshall County , ’ Williamson County 448.09 E 
Putnam County 





SoUTHWESTERN Division... 3, 955.43 ‘ 35 . 
LAKE SHore Division .... 5, . 1,287.74 1,015.22 Bond County ’ ( 


Cook County (outside ‘ Calhoun County 
Chicago) , 3,348. 751.75 937.40 Clinton County , . j | 
Lake County 364. 535.99 77.82 Greene County > ‘ o 
. NA Jefferson County , 
MIssIssipPiI VALLEY Jeraey: Count f 
Division . 1,081.52 29.22 Madivon te ; : Md | 
Adams County 408.66 16.66 tase Wes “ “ ) “4 
Hancock County x : 290.86 ‘ Stata Cony ‘ . 2 ; 
Pike County 2 t 235.00 : y 


Schuyler County . 147.00 cme bern 


i 
NorTHEASTERN Division .. 2, } 1,626.35 : Washington County .... t , 
Northeastern Division Southwestern Division i 
Special Appropriation. .... t . Special Appropriation. 

coche Bove, E . ‘ WESTERN Division . 1,493.05 
McHenry County Fulton County 450.00 
Will County : Henderson County 100.00 

. ’ Knox County ’ 389.95 

NorTHWESTERN Drvision.. ‘ : . McDonough County .-... . 261.37 
Boone County y . . Stark County 100.00 
Carroll County . . , Warren County 250 58.27 191.73 
Jo Daviess County , —_—— - 
Stephenson County . ’ . Grand Totals $50,000 $12,568.08 $37,431.92 $6,008.86 
Winnebago County : . . —- : 








*Exceeded quota *Exceeded quota 
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Learning, Earning 
Yearning 
By OTIS A. CROSBY, President 


School Public Relations 
Association 


“Education is the basis of genuine 
production of wealth. The cultural 
level of the masses of people is the 
foundation of good business.” 

This pronouncement of Dr. Willis 
A. Sutton made in 1941 constitutes 
the basis of what officials of the 
N.E.A. have proclaimed to be the 
most popular speech ever made in 
behalf of education. 

Dr. Sutton crystallized the case for 
better schools in his declaration, “The 
one barometer of good business is the 
educational level, the cultural level of 
the citizens of a community.” 

The very moment teachers carry 
that message to “Garcia” then, and 
not until then, will patrons of the 
schools and other taxpayers get a new 
vision and a real version of the worth 
of good schools to a community. 

Arvie Eldred, executive secretary 
of the New York State Education 
Association, summarizes the value of 
an education to those who pay the 
costs thus: “Learning makes earning, 
and earning makes yearning.” 

Surely, it is the yearning that 
prompts the spending, and the world 
moves forward on profits made 
through honest sales. The financial 
reward to America for the better edu- 
cation of boys and girls is in direct 
proportion to the quality and the 
quantity of schooling. The profession 
of education owes the citizenry of 
America an understanding of this 
priceless lesson. 

Dr. Sutton’s superb lesson has, 
fortunately for educators, been trans- 
lated into a delightful, fascinating 
screen drama. The profession is grate- 
ful to the National School Service 
Institute, _working in co-operation 
with the state education associations, 
for the popularization of this dynamic 
story in a sound moving picture. 

Professionally produced by the Jam 
Handy Organization, largest makers 
of educational movies in the world, 
the picture is planned as a public rela- 
tions medium to present the case for 
education to civic, business, profes- 
sional, labor, and lay groups at a time 
when the schools aren’t asking for 
something. Such preparedness helps 
avoid a crisis. 
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Free Community Bookings 
May Be Arranged 

Each state education association 
today owns one or more copies of 
this sound moving picture or has ac- 
cess to copies for free community 
bookings. ““Pop Rings the Bell,” title 
of the unusual movie, represents a 
public relations approach with appeal 
and conviction. It makes the skeptics 
realize “thar’s gold in them thar” 
bills. 


Canada-U. §. Committee 


The American Council on Education early 
this fall acted in conjunction with the Can- 
ada and Newfoundland Education Associa- 
tion, the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 
and the National Conference of Canadian 
Universities, to establish a Canada-United 
States Committee on Education. 

The committee seeks to provide oppor- 
tunity for consultation among educational 
leaders and associations of the two coun- 
tries and to aid in developing educational 
programs for strengthening mutual respect. 





TO TEACHERS WHO NEED 
PERSONAL LOANS 


How to borrow $100—$200—$300 on your salary 


OULD $100 or $200 extra cash relieve 
you of your money problems? House- 
hold Finance service has been specially de- 
signed to help teachers meet emergencies. 


Many convenient payment plans 


If you have a steady position you may _bor- 
row the cash you need simply and privately. 
You may even obtain your loan and make 
your payments by mail. No security, no 
salary assignment, no endorser is required. 


School authorities are never questioned 
about your credit. We lend merely on your 
promise to repay. 

You may repay your loan in monthly 
instalments up* to twelve. We have many 
payment plans to fit our service to your 
needs. Choose the payment plan that suits 
you best. If you borrow $100 and repay 
in six monthly instalments of $18.48 each, 
the cost of your loan is $10.88. The cost of a 
$50 loan repaid in three monthly instalments 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 


of $17.69 each is only $3.07. The 
sooner you repay your loan the less 





CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 


it costs. Payments shown in the 
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$ 25 $ 6.73 
50 13.46 
75 20.20 
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$ 9.24 


$ 7.13 |$ 
13.86 


10.70 


14.27 


26.93 1 
17.81 : 


35. 
44.18 
52.98 21.34 


for your loan at the nearest House- 
hold office. Or send the handy 
coupon for full information about 
our “loans by mail” service. 


$ 5.03 
7.55 
10.07 


12.56 
15.04 


5.87 
8.81 
1.75 
4.66 
7.55 
3 


Household guides 
used as texts 


Household’s booklets on money 
management and better buyman- 
ship give hundreds of practical 
suggestions for wise buying and 
spending. These booklets are 
widely used in home economics 
classes as study and reference 
texts. Ask for free sample copies. 


70.53 
88.08 
105.62 


28.36 
35.37 
42.36 


23.31 | 19.96 
29.06 | 24.87 
34.80 | 29.76 
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These payments include all if payments are made monthly 
on the same ~~ = of es successive month. Earlier or laren 
payments reduce the total charges and later or smaller payments 
increase them. 

HOUSEHOLD'S ONLY CHARGE is. the poonthiy rate of 3% on 
that part of a not $100, and 24% on that 
part of a balance in excess of $100. 

It is figured on actual unpai paid princionl pal balances as reduced 
by payments. There are no fines, fees, discounts or other hidden 
charges. 

Te 














PERSONAL LOANS 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE ‘OFFICES IN 15 ILLINOIS CITIES 
CuicaGo—2nd FI., FREEPORT— Fi, Mowuns—4th Floor, Srrincrietp — Rm. 
State Bidg., Fifth Ave. Bldg. 1004, 10th Floor, 
Main 137 Moline 1464 Myers Building, 
GALESBURG— Proria—3rd Floor, Phone 
Bank of ix ae Lehmann Bidg., _ 
burg Bidg., : Phone 4-5177 
= Phone: 6226 Main _ Post Office Zone 2 
Phone Rocxrorp— 3rd FL, 
Basr Sr. Lous~2ad : Rockford Trust 
hy fH Phone J Main 930 | 
Biuteheid afice cr mei thie coupon 1 nsorest ofc. Ali me e 








Ph. FR Anklin 1082 
Post Office Zone 2 


ALTON—7th_ Floor, 


aay Decatur—4th Fi., 
irst Nat. Bldg. 
Phone 3-8871 


tizens WAUK8EGAN-2nd Fi., 
210 Washington 
Se., WaukeganState 
Bank Building, 
om. 7110 

d bby mail. 


Call a: or phone the nearest Hi: 


FREE BOOKLET AND APPLICATION BLANK—Mail this cou whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If immediate loan is wanted, state amount desired. 
HouSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

(Mail to ; office— 








Name . 

Address 

City ‘ 

Amount I wish to borrow $ 





on to Get a Loa Bi pes 
t request places me under no obliga- 
tion to negotiate a loan. 
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Two charming workbooks in four colors especially planned to develop the required back- 
ground abilities for success in learning to read, particularly the ability to see differences 
between printed letters and words (visual discrimination) and the ability to hear sounds 
in spoken words (auditory discrimination). The books 
form a complete and effective program of reading 
readiness material based on an extensive study of 


beginners’ difficulties. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16 








We Meet New Friends 
Friends of Ours 


for reading readiness in kindergarten or in grade one 


By Donatp D. Durrett — Heven Briar SuLLIvAN 
in co-operation with JOSEPHINE McCarTHY 





Represented by E. M. Briccs 
and Cray B. MATHERS 
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The College G.1. Plans 
y = ee ae Life 


iii figures prominently in 
plans being made by college G.1.’s for 
the postwar period. This becomes 
evident as Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity officials study results of a sur- 
vey among I.S.N.U. alumni with the 
armed forces. 

Inquiries this fall went to 1,850 for- 
mer university students in military 
service. Replies still come from all 
parts of the globe. The conclusions 
drawn here are based on the 656 re- 
plies received by November 20. 

They represent 395 undergraduates 
of the university, 257 graduates from 
four-year courses, and four I.S.N.U. 
faculty members. The undergraduates 
include sixty-three former students in 
the Navy V-12 Unit at I.S.N.U., 
eighteen who hold two-year diplomas 
from the University, as well as 314 


120 


others who attended Normal varying 
lengths of time. 


Questions Asked 


Among specific questions asked the 
college G.I.’s were these: Do you 
have a position awaiting you when 
you return to civilian life? If you do 
not have a position waiting for you, 
will you wish the help of the univer- 
sity in securing a teaching position? 
a non-teaching position? If you plan 
to return to college, do you expect 
to attend. I.S.N.U.? If you attend 
I.S.N.U., what type of work will you 
desire ? 

Other questions dealt with the need 
for part-time employment by veterans 
while attending I.S.N.U., the type of 
living quarters desired. Then there 
was one query about organized edu- 
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By GERTRUDE M. HALL 


cational work completed by G.L.'s 
which they feel should be accredited 
by I.S.N.U. 

Those answering the questionnaires 
also had opportunities to ask for cer- 
tain printed materials: a special bul- 
letin outlining the G.I. Bill and plans 
for returning veterans at I.S.N.U., 
the general university catalog, the 
graduate bulletin. And last, but not 
least—judging from results obtained 
—was the item pointing out that the 
university would be glad to receive 
information other than answers to the 
questions listed about the future plans 
of alumni in-service. 


Want Teaching Positions 


Statistics obtained from replies to- 
the questionnaires show that about 
one-fourth of the G.I.’s have positions 
waiting for them in civilian life and 
that more than one-third of the G.I.’s 
would appreciate the help of the uni- 
versity in obtaining positions. 

As might be expected of alumni 
from a professional school, those in- 
terested in obtaining teaching posi- 
tions outnumber those interested in 
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Victor Animatophone Projector 


For perfect sound projection, with many 


NEW 16mm SOUND PROJECTORS 


Now Available for 
Prompt Delivery 








@ THE NEWEST VISUAL EQUIPMENT 
CATALOG IS JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


The first complete visual and sound equipment catalog to be pub- 
lished illustrates and describes equipment indispensable to modern 


visual education technique. 


@ DON'T MISS YOUR COPY OF 


new operating features and safety devices. 


Easy to set up and operate—stopping, still 
speed. One 


projection—reversing—-silent 


of the many features in the new equip- 


ment catalog. 


AWK MOTION PICTU Pictu 


THE LATEST FILM CATALOG! 


Complete listings and descriptions of 2000 most recent 16 mm sound 
films available to you and your school. 


Both catalogs sent free upon request—Write for your copies, NOW! 


99 0900009999800000000000q 
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= Ray 3+ Swank, 
~ jel. Leo, 
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614 NORTH SKINKER BLVD. 
SAINT LOUIS, 5, MO, 





obtaining non-teaching positions two 
to one. 

Among comments made by alumni 
regarding their return to the teaching 
profession are questions about op- 
portunities in various fields, about the 
personnel of the university placement 
office, about the possibilities for ob- 
taining better positions than those 
they left. 

Some say they can’t wait to get 
back to teaching, some express appre- 
ciation for assistance offered by the 


university. And queries are included’ 


as to the valuableness of military ex- 
periences in professional work and as 
to preferences promised veterans. 


Will Return to College 

A surprisingly large number—al- 
most 40 percent—of the I.S.N.U. 
alumni answering the questionnaire 
expect to return to the university. 
While some indicate they will want 
refresher or special courses, the in- 
terest in curricula leading to degrees 
is much, much greater. 

From both the Pacific and European 
war zones are many requests for 
evaluations of credits showing what 
courses must be completed to meet 
bachelor’s degree requirements. 
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Large numbers want to know about 
the new graduate school at I.S.N.U., 
whether or not there is to be a mas- 
ter’s degree given in their fields of 
specialization. 

Requests for university catalogs are 
not confined to alumni in the United 
States but come to a large extent 
from overseas. As to the I.S.N.U. 
bulletin which tells about the G. L. 
Bill of Rights and opportunities at 
the university for returning veterans 
—<demands exceed all expectations, 
for more than 80 percent of the G.I.’s 
would like copies of this material. 

“It will help me make up my feeble 
mind,” one alumnus writes. “The 
G.I. Bill is only a rumor here,” an- 
other says, “and I do want to con- 
sider all possibilities.” 

Individual questions about Federal 
and State provisions for the education 
of returning veterans have swamped 
university officials. Most of these 
come from alumni over the specified 
age limit or not in college when en- 
tering service. 

“Is there any provision that will 
apply to me?” they want to know. 

Another query found frequently 
is concerned with the application of 
the G. I. Bill to graduate students. 
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Ask About Credit for Educational 
Work in Services 


Data from the questionnaires show 
21 percent of the alumni replying 
have had educational work while in 
military service which they think 
should be accredited by I.S.N.U. The 
wide range of schools attended and of 
subjects covered through correspond- 
ence courses is most surprising. Some 
list the many schools they have at- 
tended, others itemize and describe 
the courses they have had. 

An instructor who has been teach- 
ing Navy classes for two years asks 
about the possibility of obtaining stu- 
dent teaching credit for his work. A 
transport pilot wonders if geography 
credit can be allowed for the 30,000 
miles he flies each month. A sailor 
describes the fire control school he 
attended for sixteen weeks and sug- 
gests some of his work there be sub- 
stituted for beginning mathematics 
courses. An Army band man ques- 
tions whether or not the university 
plans examinations that will exempt 
successful participants from certain 
courses. 


The conclusion is apparent. G.I.’s 
returning to college definitely want 
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their training and experiences evalu- 
ated in terms of university credit. 


Need Financial Help 
The soldier who replies, “I'll go 
back to school if I can arrange my 
finances,” shares a position common 
to most of his buddies. Need for part- 
time employment is indicated by 80 
percent of the university alumni who 
expect to return to the campus. 
That there may be some connection 
between this need and the fact that 
more than one-half of the G.I.’s want 
family living quarters is clear. Com- 
ments show the high percentage of 
married men and women among those 
replying to the questionnaire. 


A New Seriousness 


An appreciation of educational op- 
.portunities and of the privileges af- 
forded United States citizens runs 
through the replies. This feeling is 
reiterated in what the college G. I. 
writes as he plans. for his civilian life. 
Implications for educators—and the 
general public—cannot be escaped. 
They must not let the returning sol- 
dier down. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCING 
(Continued from page 109) 


board of education to meet. They are 
also too large to be met only by organ- 
ized groups of boards of education. 

The philosophy back of the Iilinois 
laws controlling the public schools 
clearly contemplates a dual responsi- 
bility in the establishment and main- 
tenance of school systems. The law, 
which establishes a procedure by 
which tax rates within rather wide 
limits may only be increased by a 
referendum vote, clearly places the 
responsibility for the allocation of pub- 
lic funds for educational purposes 
upon the electorate. The powers and 
duties of boards of education as de- 
fined by law place the responsibility 
for the wise use of the funds allocated 
by the electorate in the hands of the 
board of education. It thus becomes 
the responsibility of the electorate to 
determine how much is to be spent 
and the responsibility of the board of 
education to decide how this amount 
is to be spent. 


Selling Education to the Public 


It would seem, therefore, that the 
only remedy for this third source of 
the trend lies in carefully conceived 
and executed plans whose objective is 
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the enlightenment of the general pub- 
lic. The opportunity for conducting 
such programs of enlightenment lies 
with the professional people of the 
State. Such programs should be on a 
constantly continuing basis. In the 
writer’s opinion, they can best be 
conducted through the every-day con- 
tacts of all the members of the teach- 
ing profession with the entire general 
public. 

If such programs are to be effective, 
they must be conducted quietly, with- 
out bombast, and without resort to 
those emotional approaches which 
are frequently adopted by organized 
groups against taxes. All teachers 
and administrators should consider it 
a part of their professional responsi- 
bility to sel the cause of education to 
the general public. 


This they can do most effectively 
by bringing to the general public a 
united front ; by avoiding those bicker- 
ings which so often create dissension 
and ill will within school systems; by 
governing their own intra-professional 
relationships by ethical standards 
which gain the admiration of the gen- 
eral public rather than its doubts; in 
short, by considering themselves a 
selling organization, at all times ele- 
vating their profession to such a pin- 
nacle in the n-inds of the general public 
that the electorate will be stimulated to 
discharge adequately its responsibil- 
ities for furnishing the economic life 
blood for the educational system. 


Perhaps these objectives of tax as- 
sessing reform and selling of educa- 
tion to the public constitute a hitching 
of the educational wagon to a star; if 
so, the writer feels no apologies are 
due. 





G. I. BILL OF RIGHTS 
(Continued from page 110) 


perintendent of schools in the county 
in which the veteran lives. 


How much is the veteran allowed 
for living expenses? 

The veteran pursuing a full-time 
course shall be paid a subsistence 
allowance of $50 a month if he has no 
dependents, or $75 a month if he has 
dependents, The period for which he 
receives this subsistence includes reg- 
ular holidays and recesses not to ex- 
ceed thirty days in a calendar year. If 
he attends a course on a part-time 
basis, the administrator must decide 
what proportionate amounts of their 
respective allowances the institution 
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and the veteran are entitled to receive. 

How does the veteran start his ed- 
ucation? 

He may go directly to the college or 
university, as the institution will be 
able to tell him whether or not it has 
been approved; he may write to the 
Veterans Administration at Hines, 
Illinois; or, he may go to the county 
service officer. Any one of these agen- 
cies will give him an application blank 
to be filled out in order to obtain free 
education under the G. I. Bill. 


Is there a restriction as to the type 


‘of education? 


None except approval by the Vet- 
erans Administration. ' 

How much money can a veteran 
borrow to build a house or start a 
business? 

That will depend upon what the 
proposition is for which he wants the 
money ; it may be $1,000 or $10,000, 
subject to the judgment of the indi- 
vidual or agency—public or private— 
to whom he applies for the loan. The 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs, 
however, will not guarantee more than 
$2,000, or fifty percent of a $4,000 
loan. 

What is the rate of interest? 

Loans guaranteed by the adminis- 
trator shall bear interest at a rate not 
exceeding 4 percentum per annum 
and shall be payable in full in not 
more than twenty years. 

Can the veteran buy any property? 

He can, only in case the price paid 
does not exceed the reasonable nor- 
mal value as determined by proper 
appraisal. 

To whom does the veteran apply for 
a loan? 

The Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs or such agencies as the admin- 
istrator finds equipped to determine 
whether or not the loan should be 
made. 

Is there a time limit as to when this 
loan can be made? 

The limit is two years, except for 
men who re-enlist at the close of the 
war. In no event can the loan be ap- 
plied for more than five years after 
the termination of the war. 





How much is a veteran allowed if 
unemployed due to no fault of his 
own? 

The allowance for a week is $20 
less that part of the wages payable to 
him for such week which is in excess 
of $3.00. Such allowance is payable 
during a period of twenty-four months 
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aiter the date of discharge or the end 
of the war, whichever is later, and up 
to a maximum of fifty-two weeks, de- 
pending on the length of service. 

Can a person operating an inde- 
pendent business or trade obtain a re- 
adjustment in income? 

Yes, upon application to the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans Affairs if it 
can be shown that less than $100 was 
made in the previous calendar month. 
The veteran shall receive the differ- 
ence between $100 and his net earn- 
ing for such month. 

To whom does the veteran apply 
for readjustment or unemployment 
benefits? 

The Administrator 
Affairs. 

What disqualifies a veteran for re- 
ceiving an allowance? 


of Veterans 


1. If “he leaves suitable work vol- 
untarily, without good cause, or is 
suspended or discharged for miscon- 
duct in the cause of employment.” 

2. If “he, without cause, fails to ap- 
ply for suitable work to which he has 
been referred by a public employment 
office, or to accept suitable work when 
offered him.” 

3. If “he, without good cause, does 
not attend an available free training 
course as required by regulations is- 
sued pursuant to the provisions of this 
title.” 

4. If he participates in a strike or 
stops work due to a labor dispute. 

Additional information which each 
teacher should have available is con- 
tained in a booklet, Jt’s All Yours, 
Veteran which may be obtained from 
the office of Vernon L. Nickell, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield, Illinois. The bulletin 


gives the benefits a veteran may re- ° 


ceive from the Nation, the State, and 
the community ; it lists the address of 
each County Service Officer in the 
State; it lists the employment offices 
in the State; rehabilitation offices; 
welfare offices; and Selective Service 
offices. 

Special Service Bureaus to aid the 
returning veteran relative to educa- 
tional tests, psychological tests, pro- 
ficiency tests, diagnostic tests, etc., 
have been set up at the University of 
Illinois at Urbana, Illinois, and at the 
Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege at Macomb, Illinois. Information 
concerning these services may be ob- 
tained by writing to the dean of men 
at either institution. 
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EDUCATION FOR BETTER 
LIVING 


(Continued from page 104) 


job at hand. (Illinois now provides 
only 11 percent of school support from 
the State Treasury.) Federal aid will 
also be necessary to equalize costs 
between states and communities dif- 
fering widely in their ability to sup- 
port schools. Such Federal aid should 
be given through the regularly con- 
stituted state and local public school 
systems and should be provided with- 
out Federal control of education. 


Importance of the Teacher 


The demands upon the individual 
teacher will be heavier than before 
and will call for physical vigor and 
vitality, superior intelligence, broad 
academic, social, cultural, and pro- 
fessional training, and personal in- 


tegrity of the highest order. Every 
effort must be made to help properly 
qualified teachers in educational serv- 
ice -and to see that recruitment is 
made from the ranks of the best. In- 
dividual teachers must be taught to 
realize that, in their jobs in the 
schools, they will be participating in 
the defense of America and in building 
a better postwar world if they will 
give to teaching all their energies in 
all its possibilities. At the same time, 
the public should make every effort 
to compensate the teacher for his con- 
tribution at least to the extent he 
might receive elsewhere. This will re- 
quire education of the public to the 
point where school support not only 
will be maintained but also increased 
as necessary. The best teacher is never 
a luxury. In the demands made by 
the present emergency an approxi- 
mation of the best becomes more than 
ever a necessity. 


A helpful discovery for you 
straight from our fighters 


A teaching job, like the one our men in the 
battle areas have, means a long, steady pull which demands pretty 
smooth-going nerves. That’s why, after you are home from school and 


need to relax or have papers to mark, reading or 


studying to do you might care to see if chewing 
Gum might not ease down some tension for 
you as it seems to do for our combat men. 


In all branches of our Armed Forces, 
our boys have made this personal dis- 
covery about chewing Gum as being a 
real on-duty necessity—saying it kind 
of makes a job go off less hard and 
helps a person get through certain 
tedious, tense and trying moments 


with less nerve wear-and-tear. 


We don’t claim that chewing Gum 
will prove useful and helpful to you, too. 
But we do say here’s a handy, little first hand 







Teaching our children 
is also war work 


discovery straight from the front, which 
might be worth your trying some day. Some day when wholesome, 


refreshing Doublemint is again available. 


@ Just now, our entire limited output of this popular, real-mint, best quality Gum is serving 
our men overseas, helping them fight battle nerves and relieve nervous tension. But some 
day soon, we hope, Doublemint will be once more in your home store and at your service. 


va? 


“ 
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Jesus, the master teacher of. Galilee, 
once spoke a parable to His disciples 
in these words, “Can the blind lead 
the blind? Shall they not both fall 
into a pit? The disciple is not: above 
his teacher, but everyone when he is 
perfected shall be as his teacher.”” We 
know that Jesus was speaking about 
‘the blind teachers of religion of His 
day but there is a lesson in the parable 
for education today. 

Can we expect poorly paid, poorly 
qualified teachers in meagerly 
equipped schools to lead our coming 
generation out of the pit into which 
civilization has fallen? Is there not 
danger that if children today are not 
given a better education than we of 
this generation received, both teach- 
ers and pupils will fall into another 
pit? How can we expect teachers 
receiving less than $1000 per year 
without protection of tenure, pension, 
and continuing contract, teaching less 
than 180 days a year, supported by a 
state distributive fund paying only 11 
percent of the total cost of education, 
to meet the problems facing us? Are 
we not merely trying to lead the 
blind with the blind? Furthermore, 
our future citizens will not rise above 
the teachers and the education they 
receive, and none of them can be per- 
fected if teachers are not more nearly 
perfect themselves. 


Program for Spiritual 
Development 


It was pointed out earlier that the 
problems of education in 1944 could 


not be solved without greater em- 
phasis upon a program for spiritual 
development. A final essential element 
of this program must be the establish- 
ment in the minds of the masses of 
the people of a better conception of the 
whole philosophy of education. They 
must be made to realize that it is the 
function of the school to provide not 
only mechanical and intellectual de- 
velopment but attitudinal development 
as well. They must be taught that to 
know science, mathematics, English, 
history, and other subject matter is 
not enough. 

It is probable, too, that the con- 
ception of education in modern Amer- 
ica must include some religious de- 
velopment, not sectarian in nature, 
but embodying those general prin- 
ciples set down in the report of the last 
White House Conference — namely 
the fatherhood of God, the brother- 
hood of man, and the general orderli- 
ness of the moral as well as the 
physical universe. 


Education for a Changing World 


The schools, in any form of govern- 
ment, are the first line of defense. 
This has become axiomatic in the 
totalitarian states’ In America we 
have long looked upon the idea of 
education as the panacea for all 
our social ills. The idea is still good ; 
the exact formula must be changed 
to meet the changing conditions of 
our state, national, and international 
life. Education in America and Illinois 
is capable of making these changes, 





30 W. WASHINGTON STREET 





Character Loans to Teachers 
$50 to $300 


You, as an Illinois Teacher, can secure a loan of from $50 to $300 on your own 
signature. Repay in small monthly installments to fit your budget. Charges based 
on actual time involved at less than the legal rate for small loans. Under State 
Supervision. Owner in charge. 


Entire transaction can be negotiated by mail. 


CONSIDERATE 
L. T. BAKER AND COMPANY 


CONFIDENTIAL 


CHICAGO TEL. RAND. 6151 











TEACHERS’ REGISTRY & EXCHANGE 32 w. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Splendid opportunities for both experienced and inexperienced teachers to get more 


attractive positions. 


WE ARE IN A POSITION TO HELP YOU. Second semester vacancies now being reported. 


Write for enrollment blank NOW. 


Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 
MISSOULA, MONT. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


30 years’ superior placement service 


ALASKA AND THE WEST 


Good Teachers needed for fall and emergency vacancies. 
Every state in our territory faces serious shortage. 
opportunities for advancement. 
Life Membership. 


Unusual 
Alaska to California. Free 
Register now! 
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of helping win the war, and of helping 
build and maintain a lasting peace 
among ourselves and with all nations. 
The problem of “how” rests in your 
hands and in ours. Working together 
as organizations and as individuals we 
can devise the means and methods 
necessary. 


CHILD CARE PROGAM 
(Continued from page 108) 


school were absent in this work, sucl: 
as having to follow a regular routine 
and having to complete a course of 
study. 

Reactions of pupils, parents, an: 
teachers led one to believe the sum- 
mer program was successful. Pupil 
remarks were such as, “Swell food!” 
“Good things to play with!” “So 
funny we never have any fights here!” 

One parent said, “I don’t dare quit 
my job until school begins because 
Geraldine can’t go to summer school 
unless I work.” And another, “This 
is the first summer Joyce hasn’t had a 
sick spell.”” (We were especially care- 
ful to take health precautions because 
the budget did not allow the services 
of a nurse.) One mother remarked, 
“My children have been happier and 
have had better health than any other 
summer.” 

One teacher said, “I have had a 
chance to enjoy children thoroughly 
without the responsibility of school 
work, The program has been bene- 
ficial to children in all aspects of 
social behavior.” 

The plan to continue the program 
during the school year came about as 
a result of parents through their in- 
telligent use of it interesting the board 
of education to apply for Federal 
funds so as to make it a part of the 
school program. Parents were highly 
co-operative in problems relating to 
attendance, health, discipline, and so- 
cial adjustment. Since the opening of 
school, before-and-after-school care 
and Saturday service are being of- 
fered in all elementary schools. 

A regrettable fact is that such a 
program was not initiated earlier, 
because many children who have been 
left to themselves since mothers first 
began to work and have had a taste 
of over-much freedom and _ unre- 
straint, do not enroll. They spend 
their time unsupervised, and uncared 
for and thus will be less useful mem- 
bers of society than those who avail 
themselves of the care and guidance 
of qualified teachers. 

—LuciLte Hazarp. 
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Preparing the child for peace... 


Education 
to Safeguard the Peace 


By MRS. FRANK A. DAMM 


= the war is won, a new and important struggle 
will be on hand. Can we win the peace? We can if we 
work for it, if we begin now so that the children of today 
will grow into adults who can help to bring about and 
to maintain conditions that will assure a lasting peace. 

This means adults with physical strength, mental alert- 
ness, moral stamina; adults with vision and imagination, 
with the ability to see into the future and the willingness 
to sacrifice for desired results. 

It means adults with a sincere desire to work with and 
jor others, with an understanding of people different 
from themselves and a recognition of their right to be 
different. It means, also, adults with a belief in them- 
selves and in their country; a belief in life itself and in 
its fundamental unity. 

The kind of people our children will be, the kind of 
world in which they will live, will depend to a consider- 
able degree upon the kind of education we offer them. 
Education on a worldwide basis and plan, must help 
safeguard the peace. The hopes for the future—for peace, 
ior plenty, for the good life—depend upon the wisdom 
we can use and the sacrifices we are willing to make in 
rebuilding, extending, and improving the opportunities 
lor education. We are faced with the challenge, “for every 
child.” All children are our children. 

Provisions must be made immediately for the con- 
tinued education of the returning service man, and of 
the youth who left school to go into essential industry. 

Perhaps we need a new interpretation of “school age” 
as we watch the growing importance of nursery schools, 
kindergartens and child-care centers. We may soon have 
free public education for all children and youth, through 
the fourteenth grade. 

At present, access to public education beyond high 
school is limited to the 20 percent who aspire to the pro- 
fessions or to management, or who are able to pursue 
the liberal arts college course. The addition of two years 
to the public schools would serve another 40 percent of 
our youth who wish to prepare for semi-professional and 
technical occupations, or to secure more adequate train- 
ing for industry and trade, or to gain a more complete 
general education than is possible in high school. 

When the war is over and peace comes people will 
ask more and more of our schools. Undoubtedly our 
patterns of administration will change, and the curriculum 
will change in response to social, economic and industrial 
changes. 

We shall give more attention to genuine equalization 
of educational opportunity. It is not enough merely to 
make educational opportunities available somewhere, at 
some time. In order to be truly equal, the opportunities 
must be suited to the varying needs of the individual 
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pupils. They must be available at places where pupils 
can use them. 

We must give a large place to guidance, beginning 
with the elementary schools and extending upward. The 
public schools of the future will endeavor to prepare 
every youth to earn a living at some useful occupation, 
or at least to carry him to the third year of college in 
his course of preparation. 


The schools of the future will give greater attention 
than ever before to the preparation of children and youth 
for the responsibilities of citizenship. The schools will 
remember that every child and youth has the right to 
the fullest possible development of his own personality. 
They will help him to grow in his ability to get along 
well with his fellow pupils. With every phase of school 
experience they will seek to guide him in continuous 
growth in spiritual life and in sound upright character. 

Finally, the public schools of the future will recognize 
no fixed terminal point to education. When a youth with- 
draws from full-time schooling, his counselor will follow 
him through at least the first year of the next step in 
his career. Free evening classes will be available to help 
him advance in his vocation or to continue his general 
education. Postwar conditions will favor the further de- 
velopment of adult education. 

Yes, all of this will cost money, but we found the 
money to carry on a war, and we can find it again to 
win the peace; maintaining peace will be even more 
difficult than winning a war. 


“No one can walk backwards into the future.”—Saint- 
Simon. 





Thanks 


for your Patience! 


We were not able to give our usual 
prompt service in shipping orders this 
fall. Everyone from the office boy to the 
general manager went to work billing, 
packing, shipping, but in spite of this, 
the shortage of labor and unsettled con- 
ditions in the printing industry just 
made it impossible for us to maintain 
our high standard of service. 


But you have been “good sports” about 
it all. You have been patient, very pa- 
tient, and for your co-operation, we say, 


“Thank you!” 


ROW, PETERSON 
AND COMPANY 


New York Evanston, Illinois San Francisco 


Representatives: 
W. A. Kohl, 706 Mosedale Avenue, St. Charlies, Illinois 
Elizabeth Jackson, 1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 

















Physical Education Conference 


The first meeting of the Illinois Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation in two years was held on the 
Illinois State Normal University campus 
Saturday, November 18. Theme of the con- 
ference was “Foundations of Health.” Dr. 
Clifford E. Horton, director of the I.S.N.U. 
division of health and physical education, 
who served as general chairman, was as- 
sisted by nine members of the I.S.N.U. 
division and others from the faculty. 

Emphasis during the conference was 
placed on the new health program being 
developed by the state department under the 
direction of Dr. Roland Cross. Interpreta- 
tions were made of the new Physical Edu- 
cation Law in respect to the different types 
of activities for varying school levels. 

Among those appearing on the program 
were: R. O. Duncan and Miss Elsa Schnei- 
der, supervisors with the Department of 
Public Instruction; Dr. S. C. Staley, of the 
University of Illinois; Albert Willis, of the 
Illinois High School Athletic Association, 
and A. G. Haussler, of Pekin, president of 
the A.A.H.P.R. 


Gift to S.1.N.U. 


The Southern Illinois Normal University 
received one of the finest gifts in its 
seventy-year history when Clint Clay Tilton, 
of Danville, presented to it his splendid Lin- 
coln and American history library last 
month. The collection was installed in a 
special room at the university, after it had 
been received by a committee from the de- 
partment of history, who journeyed to Dan- 
ville to accept the donation in the name of 
the school. 

The Tilton library is one of the most re- 
markable private Lincoln collections in the 
United States. Mr. Tilton is well known as 
a collector, Lincoln scholar, author, and as 
a most successful president of the Illinois 
State Historical Society. 


Entertainment Course 

The Illinois State Normal University 
Entertainment Board is selling season tick- 
ets this year to the artists’ series arranged 
on the campus for students and faculty 
members. 

First number on the series was an inter- 
pretative dance program given by Angna 
Enters, America’s first mime, November 
21. Dorothy Kirsten, the new soprano sen- 
sation, sang at Capen Auditorium De- 
cember 19. The Weicher Trio of Chicago 
presents a concert February 6, and Gen. 
Platoff’s Don Cossack Russian Chorus ap- 
pears in Capen Auditorium February 22. 
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ucational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents 
over the State report significant activities 


Ticket holders also had the opportunity 
to hear two concerts by the Bloomington- 
Normal Symphony Society, the first on 
December 7 and the other scheduled for 
March 15. 


Veteran’s Service Bureau 


A Veteran’s Service Bureau has been es- 
tablished on the campus of Western Illinois 
State Teachers College to assist returried 
service men and women in the proper 
choice of a college course. Members of the 
responsible committee are: Moses Thisted, 
Louis Schleier, Arthur Ter Keurst, Minna 
Hansen, and Clifford Pearce. 


Training of English Teachers 
Studied 

Miss Florence Wells, assistant professor 
and English Supervisor in the University 
High School at Southern Illinois Normal 
University, has been asked to contribute 
material to the study of teacher training 
which is being directed by Dr. Hillebrand, 
head of the English department at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Fifty high-school teach- 
ers over the State have been selected to 
aid in this study. 


Help to Teachers in Service 

The Social Science department of West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College held a 
meeting with the high-school teachers of 
the Blackhawk Division of the I. E. A. at 
the Rock Island High School on Thursday, 
October 26. A number of such meetings 
will be held during the year to better 
acquaint social science teachers with cur- 
rent teaching problems in their field. 


Illinois Educator Participates 
in Georgia Conference 

Dr. Douglas E. Lawson, associate pro- 
fessor of Education at Southern IlIlinois 
Normal University, participated in the four- 
day program of the Atlanta Division of 
the Georgia State Education Association 
which was held October 24-28. 


Rural Teachers Organization 

The Military Tract Rural Teachers As- 
sociation held an all-day meeting on the 
campus of Western Illinois State Teachers 
College to perfect the organization of 
county rural teachers. 


Play, Feature of Homecoming 

Homecoming activities at Southern IIli- 
nois Normal University were held October 
27 and 28. Little Theater, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Julia Neely, arranged a novel 
Homecoming production entitled “We Left 
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Home.” The play, characterized as “a camp 
show for civilians,” was written by mem- 
bers of the Little Theater, alumni, and 
former Southerners now in service. 


Scholarship Holders 


The latest check on the enrollment of 
freshman students at Western Illinois State 
Teachers College indicates that seventy- 
eight out of 203 freshman students this 
year have teachers college scholarships. 


Mastodon’s Remains Excavated 


Remains of a mastodon, an elephant-like 
prehistoric animal, have been excavated 
from the bed of the Little Muddy River 
north of Carbondale and are now on dis- 
play at the Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity Museum. The bones were first found 


‘by a farmer, Louis Columbo, and news of 


the discovery reached Mr. John Allen, di- 
rector of the museum. According to Mr. 
Allen, mastodons were quite rare in this 
area, and vanished about ten thousand 
years ago with the retreat of the glacier. 


Public School Music Study 


The September, 1944, Western Illinois 
State Teachers College Bulletin, prepared 
by the Music department, contains the re- 
port of a study of public school music in 
Western Illinois. Members of the committee 
that made the study are: Miss Theresa 
Wild, Mr. Carl Krilly,-Mr. Carl Nelson, 
and Mr. Floyd Ohlson. 


Graduate Work for Teachers 
in Service 

A number of teachers in the Macomb 
area are availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to do graduate work on the campus 
of Western Illinois State Teachers College 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays. Depart- 
ments co-operating in the plan of offering 
graduate work are: Art, Biological Science, 
Education and Psychology, English, For- 
eign Language, Geography, and Social 
Science. 


Extension Course Enrollments 


Enrollment in off-campus extension 
courses offered by Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal University shows a 40 percent general 
increase over the figures of last year. Ac- 
cording to Dr. T. W. Abbott, extension 
director, there are 667 students in extension 
classes this fall, whereas there were 475 
students in last year’s classes. Sixteen mem- 
bers of the teaching staff of the university 
are participating in this work, in eighteen 
extension classes being held in seventeen 
southern Illinois cities. 
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A Second Grade Class Studies 
Fire Fighting Equipment 
Miss Margaret Donley, second grade 
critic teacher in the Western Illinois State 


Teachers College Training School, uses 
community resources in making her teach- 


ing more effective. In thé above picture, 
Miss Donley, her class, and two practice 
teachers are shown with Mr. Icenogle, of 
the Macomb Fire Department, viewing a 
piece of fire fighting equipment. Both chil- 
dren and prospective teachers gain through 
such activity. 





Teacher Placements 


W. G. Cisne, director of the placements 
bureau at Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity, has announced that seventy-eight 
members of the 139 who comprised the 
graduating class of 1944 have entered teach- 
ing. Fourteen are doing work beyond the 
Bachelor’s degree in either graduate or 
professional schools ; fifteen members of the 
class are in the armed forces; thirteen are 
in work other than education; three have 
married and have indicated that they do 
not wish to teach; and sixteen of.the 139 
are as yet unreported. 


Lecture Series Devoted to 
East-West Understanding 


The East and West Association in co- 
operation with its Chicago chapter is pre- 
senting a lecture and discussion series on 
“Peoples East and West” 
vember 29. Speakers of national prominence 
scheduled for the series include Pearl S. 
Buck, Horace W. Underwood, Krishnalal 
Shridharani, Hubert S. Liang, and Edward 
C. Carter. The Chicago chapter’s head- 
quarters are at 84 East Randolph Street. 


S.I.N.U. Enrollments 


Enrollment of resident students at South- 
ern Illinois Normal University for the fail 
term totals 910, an increase of 15.7 percent 
over last fall term, when 785 students were 
enrolled. There are 258 men registered and 
652 women. The freshman class is the most 
numerous this autumn. It has 511 members. 


Debate Tournament at Normal 


The thirteenth annual invitational Uni- 
versity Debate Tournament sponsored by 
Pi Kappa Delta will be held at Illinois 
State Normal University January 12 and 
13. Dr. F. L. D. Holmes, head of the 
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I.S.N.U. speech department, is general 
chairman. 


Directs Handbook Preparation 


The American Council on Education has 
just issued a Guide to the Evaluation of 
Educational Experiences in the Armed 
Services, which was compiled for the coun- 
cil under the direction of George P. Tuttle, 
of the University of Illinois, with the co- 
operative support of -nineteen regional and 
national accrediting associations. 

George F. Zook, president of the council, 
called the Guide “a qualitative catalogue 
for civilians describing ‘and measuring the 
widespread, varied and complex educational 
training programs of the Army, Navy, 
Coast Guard and Marine Corps.” 

Subscriptions to the Guide are $2.00 a 
set. Orders may be mailed to 363 Admin- 
istration Building, Urbana, Illinois. 


Honor Mr. Schlagle 


Miss Susan Scully, Illinois Director of 
the National Education Association, was 
hostess at a luncheon in honor of Mr. Frank 
L. Schlagle, president of the National Edu- 
cation Association, on November 18 at the 
Normandie House restaurant. 

The boards of directors of the Chicago 
Division and of the Lake Shore Division 
of the Illinois Education Association were 
guests. Also present were Dr. Donald Du- 
Shane, ‘executive secretary of the N.E.A. 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Educatien, and Dr. Edward H. 
Stullken, President of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association. 

Earlier in the day, both Dr. Stullken and 
Mr. Schlagle addressed the annual meeting 
of the Chicago Division at the Sherman 
Hotel. 
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Aitention ... 
ADMINISTRATORS 


and Teachers 


e Are you icing new under- 
standings? Is yours a business or a 
pre abe administration? 

Are you “progressive” or “con- 
servative”’? materials used by 
your pupils develop various sub- 
jects or do they develop the child? 
Are you educating or merely train- 
ing children? 

“MY SUPERVISOR” tonety 
briefs the way for teacher, pupi 
and administrator. Mail one do ~ 
for your copy or order for all 
teachers at ten dollars per dozen. 

















Curricula 


e COUNSELOR SERVICE 


521 W. Sth Street Cedar Falls, lowa 








THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 


TEACHING 


@ Elementary grades, kindergarten, 
nursery school and child care centers. Chil 
dren’s demonstration school and observation 
center. Located on Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes as well 
as specially designed courses for teachers and 
college graduates. Mid-year term: Jan. 29. 
Summer term: June 15. Write for catalog. 


Edna Dean Boker, Pres., Box 428R, Evanston, Ill. 








Parlour WORKBOOKS 


are Jfactent/ 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Positively Destroyed 
Your Beauty Restored 


Electrolysis is the 
only method endorsed 
by physicians for the 
safe, scientific and 
permanent removal 
of superfluous hair. 

We are the invento 
of the rapid multiple needle method 
which saves time and money. No pain. 
No scars. All work guaranteed. En- 
close adv. for free booklet, “Your 
Beauty Restored.” 


Established 49 years 
MADAME STIVER 


Suite 1025, Marshal! Field Annex 
25 E. Washington St. Central 4639 














Joseph C. Sindelar 


Mr. Joseph C. Sindelar, for many years 
president of Beckley-Cardy Company of 
Chicago and more recently also president 
of E W. A. Rowles Company, of Arlington 
Heights, Illinois, passed away on December 
1, 1944, after lingering effects of a serious 
automobile accident he sustained last 
March. Mr. Sindelar was widely known 
and highly regarded in the schoolbook pub- 
lishing and school furnishing business. 
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Calendar 


DECEMBER 

27 Illinois Education Association, annual 
meeting. Springfield, December 27-29, 
1944. 

27 National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, annual convention. Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, December 27-29, 1944. 

28 Lambda Chapter, Delta Kappa Gamma, 
luncheon. Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 
Springfield, 12:15 P.M., December 28. 
Reservations may be made with Eliza- 
beth Pollock, 805 South Douglas Ave- 
nue, Springfield. (Telephone 2-6901) 


yANuaARY, 1945 

29 Annual Seminar on Reading Disabilities 
and Annual Conference on Reading In- 
struction, The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pennsylvania. Janu- 
ary 29 to February 2, 1945. 


FEBRU ARY 


23 American Education Fellowship (for- 
merly Progressive Education Associa- 
tion), regional conference. Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, February 23-24, 1945. 


MARCH 
5 Central Division, Illinois Education As- 


sociation, annual meeting. Normal, 
March 5, 1945. 

9 Peoria Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Peoria, 
March 9, 1945. 

23 South Central Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. 
Springfield, March 23, 1945. 

23 Southern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Carbon- 


dale, March 23, 1945. 


APRIL 


6 Southwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Ainad 
Temple, East St. Louis, Illinois. April 
6, 1945 (tentative date). 


School Health Film 


“Schooldays in the Country” is a 
16 mm. sound film which should be of 
interest to every teacher and adminis- 
trator, every parent and school board 
member in the state of Illinois—and 
of particular interest to those in rural 
areas. 

Its theme is the school’s role in the 
protection of the health of the child 
and in the fostering of the practice 
of healthful living. It stresses the im- 
portance of freedom from communi- 
cable disease for both the child and 
the school staff. It shows the influence 
of adequate lighting, proper seating, 
correct temperature and humidity in 
the classroom, as well as other en- 
vironmental factors such as safe water 
and proper sewage disposal. 

Practices of weighing and measur- 
ing, vision and hearing testing, as 
well as habits of handwashing before 
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lunch, eating of healthful foods, etc., 
all become valuable social and educa- 
tional experiences in the lives of the 
children. 

“Schooldays in the Country” points 
the way toward answering the chal- 
lenge of helping our youth build 
strong bodies and alert minds so that 
we can count on them to come 
through and take their rightful places 
in this democracy of ours. 

The film may be secured free of 
charge through, the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Public Health, at Spring- 
field, or through local health depart- 
ment offices. 


Protecting Our 
Profession 


A good plan for bringing the Teach- 
er’s Code of Ethics to life was de- 
scribed at a recent meeting of the 
National Education Association’s 
Commission on Professional Ethics. 

In a series of faculty meetings one 
up-and-coming group of teachers 
studied each of the eighteen items of 
the abridged code distributed without 
charge by the N.E.A. The teachers 
drew from their own experiences to 
clarify and interpret and share ways 
of living up to the code. Which point, 
for instance, do you think’ brought 
forth this contribution ? 

“T know,” said one of the teachers 
present, “of a teacher who, after get- 
ting a transfer pupil from another 
system, always makes it a point to 
see the parents within a week or two 
and let them know of at least one nice 
thing their child brought with him 
from his previous school.” 

“Three cheers for her!” say the 
members of the Ethics Commission. 
Any thinking teacher can see immedi- 
ately how much goodwill that particu- 
lar teacher is creating by her high- 
minded, professional attitude. If we'd 
all act as public relations counsels for 
each other and present a harmonious, 
friendly, united front, we’d have less 
trouble with unsympathetic attitudes 
toward teachers on the part of the 
layman. Surely, if the people within 
a profession are lacking in respect for 
each other’s work, it is asking a good 
deal to expect people outside the pro- 
fession to respect it. 

Do we want the public on our side? 
Do we need their support ? Obviously, 
we want both. One of the best ways 





to win taxpayers to our side is to live 
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up to our code—to make it a vital 
part of our dealings with each other 
and with the public. 

After all, we teachers are members 
of the largest professional group. Doc- 
tors and lawyers can’t touch us when 
it comes to strength of numbers; and 
so it behooves us to feel strongly pro- 
fessional. That means we will have to 
inform ourselves concerning the stand- 
ards of ethical conduct agreed upon 
by the majority of teachers. 

If, however, any local group objects 
to using an established code, the 
N.E.A. Commission on Professional 
Ethics suggests that it send either for 
Leaflet No. 135 or the Condensed 
Code and use either as a starting 
point for discussion and evaluation 
leading to the formulation of a work- 
able local code of ethics. 

By studying and thinking and dis- 
cussing together standards of ethical 
conduct, a local group of teachers 
will grow in ethics and inescapably 
strengthen our profession.—LILLIAn 
Gray, Member of the N.E.A. Com- 


mission on Professional Ethics. 


These Materials Offered Free 
By Illinois Education 
Advertisers 


Reprint of an advertisment on one Amer- 
ican industry’s plan for interchangeability 
of parts and its importance in converting 
from peace-time to war-time production. 
See page 97. 

Children’s love of comics inspired the 
historical picture-scripts which tell the his- 
tory of some electrical device with which 
the children are familiar. Subjects include 
power for ships, military signaling, and 
how a flying machine was made a fighting 
machine. See page 100. 
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